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by Diem, Providence 
Land Arobbiſbap of GAn- 
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5; of \ll-England and Mie 
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May it aha your (hens ps 


\K 644 a 1 

Z2z2<q ought in duty fo 
lay all my- en- 
deavours at your & races 
A 2 feet, 


T he Epiſtle 


feet, and: beg'\your actep- 


canceiofi thenyy yet 1 Was 
the: more\ encourag'd;' to 
make/this.addreſs; becauſe 
the: {{ubjeR,  feems © natu- 
rally to. have” xecourſs" to 
your \ Graces” iProteRion. 
For the: ſame: Divine Pro- 
vidence that. has made your 
Grace Father of the Ghwrcb, 
has made you allo Guard:- 
an of Humane Nature. 


Which (as:your Grace 


well -knows ) has been ſo 
vilely aſperſed.- and perle- 
cuted. by our Adverſarie's 
malicious ſuggeſtions, that 

£< £ he 


Dedivatory. 
he 1& willing indeed to ſuf- 
fer:fuch a word as:amn {till 
to:remain amongſt us, bit 
what. was! always: meant, 
and: defign'd:thereby;;: he 
has: endeavoured to; chaſe 
quite out! of: the; warld. 
The vindication therefore 
of ' Humane* Nature could 
not bur ſeek for proteRi- 
on from that great :example 
of  bumantty.;, whole con- 
ſtant praftice doth alone a- 
bundantly: -confute all the 
ſlanderers of mankind. 

; : If Mr. Hobbs had been 


pleaſed to have given on- 
A 3 ly 


T be: Epiſtle 
tk: oHiftony or: Roll; of 
the unjuft or unfaichfull ; 
there. i then: hw 
been: tucv:ocaſion to:1m- 

porture. "= uÞ Graces | fas 

VOUTING uchcattempts as 
this: r ro he. teaches 
thatcheatingizmot: onlyiac- 
evreing to reafon, but- that 
itis-the;fir{t pritciple and 
dicace: thereof; 3.for the ve- 
ry-eretit of being. on rea: 
ſors (ide; people ſhall count 
therpfelves engaged to' be 
Knaves. And. therefore I 
have preſumed to'offter to 
your. Graces Patronage this 


{mall 


Dedicatory. 


ſmall diſcourſe : wherein I 
have endeavoured to thew 
that thoſe that are wick-. 
ed, and. unrighteous are 
_ not ſuch by. Reaſon , 

any advice. of "Tale: 
Nature, but onely be- 
cauſe they have a. mind 
tobeſo. AndTamnotal-_ 
rogether diſcourag'd from 
thinking, that by this con- 
fideration of Mr. Hobbs's 
State of Nature , and my 
TIntrodu@ion thereunto, it 
may appear to your Grace, 
thatit would not have hens 


an impoſlible thing to have 
A 4 a 


T be Epiſtle 
faid ſomewhat to the reſt 
of his writings, whereinhe 
differs from what is gene- 
rally believed. But for me 
togo about toinform your 
Grace of the folly or incon- 
veniency of Mr. Hobbs's 
principles, would be next 
unto his undertaking to 
read IeFures to all mai- 
=—_ 
Your Grace cannot but 
underſtand, that the mat- 
ters inſiſted on in this Dza- 
_ logue, have been often re- 
commended to the proteQi- 
on of great Perſons, and 


by 


Dedicatory. 
by :thoſe of eminent :worth 
and Learning : andif there 
be any reaſon demanded 
why this comes ſo .late 
fromme ; I have nothing 
to offer in. excuſe, either 
ro your Grace, © or | thoſe 
that writ before :me. :; ut 
yet however from ſome 
experience of your Graces 
favours towards me, what 
T have performed, I hope 
may not be altogether re- 
jeted : notwithſtanding 
_ the. manner ' of it, being 
to.appearance not ſo grave 
and ſolid, does a little dil- 


hearten 


The Epiftl 
hearten ' mes But ,''fince' 
Mir.:'; Hobbs : by affected 
goarbs: of fpetch, (by a 
{tarch'd; Mathematical me- 
tad; by counteriatoap- 
pearances | ot: novelty. and 
finpuwlarity : by. -nagutert- 
al-haughtinetle; confidence 
and>ithe like, chad cheated 
foms« people into'a vaſt 
opinion.: of himlelt , and 
infoiaibelicte of .things ve- 
ry: dangerous. and falſe; I 
didipretume:,. with your 
Graces pardon; . to think 
his: Iwritings {o:::fond-:and 
extravagant, as not to tne- 

22 rit 


Dedicatory. 
rit;beirig oppoſed in-good 
earneſt ; ang; thereupon I 
was very loth to give them 
tog much relpeR, andadd 
undye weight; to thei, by a 
{olemn and: {erious cont U- 
cation. . Ahd: Lhope-my 
Dialogue will not fin} the 
le. acceptance with: your 
Grace for |\thole - Letters 
which fallow after : for al- 
though. ſome ' are Joch-to 
believe the firſt Letters - to 
be innocent and uleful-(be- 
ing a Jittle troubleſome 
and- uneafte to their own 
humour ) yer. your Grace, 


1 


I hope;--is + ſarigled that'the 
Authorof them did hearti- 


_ by cheran ſtudy the credir 


and | 'xdvantave ' of © the 
Church; and that our Cler- 
gy would certainly be'bet- 
ter. ire ted and: more 1er- 
—_ were (it: poſſ ble 

hey: ry could: be; as ſearn- 
ed andas borinciful as your 
Grate.” : What] havenow 
periorim'd,” I humbly {ub- 
mit 'to your Graces fa- 
vourable.' judgment; 'de- 
firing. 'that it may be ac- 
cepred of, as an exprel- 


ſion. of moſt dqdutitul 


and 


Deaicatory. 


and grateful obſervance 
from 


Your Graces 
inall Duty 


and Service 


md devoted. 


Decemb. 20. 
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Reader, 
( ie depgrof this 
Preface 3s not 
to adviſe, . or 
Yo encourage, thee 
zo read what follows ; for 1 
ſhould not take it well my 
: ef 


The Epiſtle 
ff io be fo drawn in : bu 
if thou chanceſ to look into 
it, and be not already ac- 
quainted with Mr. Hobbs's 
ſtate of. nature; this is tolet 
thee know , that thereby is 
tobe underſtood a certain ſup- 
oſed time , in which it was 
juſt and lawful for every 
man to hang, draw, andquar- 
ter, whom: he pleaſed, when 
be pleaſed, and after what 
manner be pleaſed ; and to 
get, poſlels, ule and-enjoy 
whatever he had a mind to : 
And the reaſon of this ſo large 


aCharter, was becauſe it was. 


ſuppo- 


to the Reader; 
ſuppoſed that theſe poopie bad 
not as yet any ways abridged 
themſekves of their utmoſt 
liberty, by any voluntary 
bargains, or agreements 4- 
mong ſt themſelves ; neither 
corld they. be reſtrained by 
any Humane Laws, becauſe 
the Magiſtrate was not as yet 
—_—_ 
In this Dialogue there- 
fore ( becaufe Mr. Hobbs 
ſhall not ſay that I am ſtin- 
gy ) thou wilt find, Read- 
&, that with him I have © 
allowed ( though there's ve- 
ry ſmall reaſon fort ) ſuch 
4 a 
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The Epiſtle 
4 time or ſtate , wherein 
people carne into the World 
( after his own humour 
without being obliged either 
to God, Parents, Friends, 
Midwifes, or Publick Ma- 
offtrate, and yet notwith- 
landing I have endeavoured 
to make out ( how far or how 
well that's no matter ) that 
thoſe that are feigned to be 
in this condition , bave all 


ſuch a natural right to- their 
own lives, and what is there- 


unto convenient , - that t 1s 
perfectly unjuſt and unrea- 
lonable' for any one of then 


0 


to the Reader. 


to take bis utmoſt advantage, 
and to do whatever he thinks 
be is able, or pleaſes him 
beſt. ; 
1 hou mighteſt poſſibly ex- 
pecF, after 1 had given each 
of the four Inhabitants of 
the Ifle of Pines a right to 
the fourth part ( which thou 
doft not deſerve to under- 
ſtand unleſs thou readeſt the. 
Book ) that I ſhould have 
proceeded and ſet out eve- 
ryman's ſhare : and ſo' have 
anſwered to Mr. Hobbs's 
frath Article , Cap. 1. de 
Civee Wherein be ſas , 

| a4 2 that 


- "The Epiſtle 
that a great and neceſſary oc- 
caſron of quarrelling and war 
r, that ſeveral men oftimes 
hve 4 deſire to the ſame 
thing ; which thing if it 
happens not to be capable of 
being divided, or enjoyed in 
Common , they muſt needs 
draw and febt for't : In- 
ftlead of which, be ſhould 
have ſaid; if theſe men 


chance to be mad, or woid 


of reaſon, it is poſſ ible they 
may febt fort : For being 


that every one of them have 
an equal right to this ſame, 


that is in cantroverſie, they 
ney 


to the Reader. 
may-either compound. for it 
as to" rts value, or decide 
it by Lot, or ſome other 
way that reaſon may.diretf 
C which isa Law of reaſon 
and humane Nature, and 
not meerly poſutive, becauſe 
it 5 in Law Books.) 
Neither did I proceed to 
ſhew what kind of Govern- 
ment they fix'dupon ; or how 
long they continued in that 
even condition ; or how 
every one of them thrived. 
For perhaps before the year 
ran round, Roger might 
fuddle , or game away all his 
Eſtate ; 


The Epiſtle 


Eſtate; or his Cattle might 
all dye, and be forc'd to. ſell 
Land to get more Stock. 
Neither have I told you 
what was "Tumbler's firſt 
Complement t Towtler , 
ner what was T owler's re- 
party ; nor whether they 
bowd only half way, 4 
down to the ground; nor 
which leg the one and rother 
drew back. Which, had I in- 
tended an abſolute diſcourſe, 
ould not have been omitted. 
All that I ſhall venture to 
ſay ws this, that I hope it 


may appear to three or four, 


for 


-.to the Reader. 
C for T durſt not preſume. to 
convert many } that; Mr. 
Hobbs 'is not ſuch a great 
diſcoverer and afforder of 
new things .9s. bis own, Pre- 
faces '.and 'his Titles: 'to 
Books would: make thee be- 
heve 5 Neither 1s. be. ſo 
reat' 4 diſpeller. of clouds, 
04 that thou, mayſt.buy.an 
ell -of them under a Mark. 
Neither is Humane : Na- 
ture(or reaſon) ſo very vile 
and raskally , as be writes 
his own to be , nor his ac- 
count of it altogether ſo de- 
monltrative, as Euclid. 


7 bere's 


The Epiſtk,, ec. 
Bryn «noting now want- 

;> Reader. but only to 
2 thee a himdred and fife- 
tyroafons why T writ this ; 
and tell thee of moſt wonder- 
ful things that: happen'd,- or 
elſe it had been much better. 
T hou mayſ# redd ots, if thou 
pleaſeſt-: if thor wilt not, 
thon'ma yſt let tt alone ; bow: 
ever-thou art heartily well 
come ts far. - 
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Dialogue 


BETWEEN. 


T imo TY and Parr autus: 


Tim.” Ell met Philantws , 
how does your beft 
ſelf this morning : 


What , ſtout and hearty ?. 

Phi. I take care of my ſelf, Sir, 
my body is pretty well , I thank 
you. . | 

Tim, Then all is well , L {up- 
poſe. 
Phi. Yes truly in my opinion , ail 
is well, when that is ſo. 2 
B Tie. 


=Y 

Tir, Tn your opinion 2 Why : 
do not all count that well which 
you count well : or are you a man 
by your ſelf ? | 

Phi. I am juſt what you ſee me 
'to be. But ſome people I find, have 
EWOo z2er2 to take care of 5 an ont- 
ward man, and an inward man « for 
my part , I amable to maintain but 
one 3 and if T can ſhiftit , that ſhall 
take no hurt , for want of looking 
after. But FT begg your pardon , Sr, 
for I know you not. 

Tim. No matter for that : come, 
ſhall we take a turn or two1n the 
walks 2 

Phi. No, I thank you, unleſs I 
knew your tricks better: you may 
chance to get behind me, and bite 
me by the Legs. Let them take a 
turn with you that have not ſearched 
ito the fundamental Laws of hu- 
mane nature, and the firſt riſe 
of Cities and Soczeties, F know bet- 
ter things than to truſt my ſelf 
with one that I never ſaw before. 
F have but one body, and I de- 
+ | ſire 


[33 


lire to carry it home all tomy chams 
ber. 

Tim, You had better I profeſs , 
have no body at all ; or compoun 
to be kick'd and beaten twice a day 5 
than to be thus diſmally tortur'd , 
and folicitous about an old rottex 
carcaſe. | m— 
Phi. Come, core : you talk like 
4 young man. Let me tell you the 
body is a very precious thing: and 
when you can make me belteve'o- 
therwiſe , who have poiſed King- 
doms, counted up all the advantages 
of bodily ſtrength, and am throughly 
acquainted with all the humonrs and 
py On of mankind , then will I ſtay 
with you, and venture a kicking. 
And fo farewell. 

Tim, I beſeech you, Sir, ſtay a 
little : upon my: hooxr I intend no- 
thing but a walk , and civil . diſs 
courſe. ” 

 Phz, Iknow no honour any man 
has but an acknowledgement of his 
power and greatneſs: So that all the 
tecurity that I have that you will 

| 2 NCet. 
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not injute me 1s, that you can cer- 
tainly do it, if you have a mind 
tot. And therefore , IT pray, do 
ſo much as take your honour along 
with-you into that other walk , or 
elſe I ſhall crie out mwrder. I don't 
care for truſting my ſelf with #u- 
known honour. 

Tim, Then as IT am a Gentleman, 
and my'name ts Timothy, I do 
not intend you the feaſt miſ: 
chief. 

Phi. What, Sir , do you take me 
for a fool ? Do: not I know that 
a' Gentleman 1s one that keeps 2 
man to'quarrel ,. fight, beat and a- 
buſe > You muſt noe think to catch 
old Birds with Chaff. And there- 
fore once more farewel M* Timoth '”, 
if your name beſo. 

Tine. I pray, Sir, be not gone yetz 
upon my honeſty.and as I am a Chriſti- 
an, you ſhall ſufter no hurt. 

Phi, Now indeed you have mend- 
ed the bulinels much : what., 1s 
there ever an AG of Parkament a- 


gainſt your beating me man 
 . 


[5] 
ly? And if there be, where's the 
Conſtable, to put it in executi- 
on 2? | 

Tim. Well : I fee I mult diſcover 
my ſelf, or nothing is to be done: 
I am, Sir , to put you out of all 
doubt then, a relation of a great 
Friend of yours. Do you know this 
Picture, Sir £ OE, TOR, 

Phi, Indeed I think I did once 
almoſt ſee ſome ſuch thing or ſome- 
thing a little like it , an his ſtudy , 
a great while ago, if my eyes, me- 
mory , and the reſt of my faculties 
do not fail me. | 

7:42. So then, now I hope you are 
paſt all fears. Thereforeit you will, 
we'l walk towards Lambs Conduit : 
there's detter air. 

Phi. Iprofeſs, Sir, you make me 
ſhake moſt horribly. There's a word 
indeed next one's heart ! I much 
queſtion whether I ſhall eat again 
theſe two dayes. If you'l forbear 
all ſuch language, and keep cloſe to 
your own fide, and not look bes 
hind you , Fle venture to take twa 


Þ 3 ar 


[6] 
or three turns with you.: otherwiſe 
T ſhall leave your company forth- 
with. 

Tim. Moſt certainly , Philantus ; 
you are the moſt wary , miſtruſt- 
ful and ſuſpicious creature , now 
living -upon the face of the whole 
earth. 

Phi. Tthank my Stars, 1 have had 

ſome time to look into Hiſtories : : 
and I have made ſome obſervations 
of my own : andI1 find they yery 
much tend to my good and welfare. 
In ſhort , I think I know as well as 
another, what mar can do, and what 
1s his full value. 
Tim. Surely you are not made of 
the ordinary wortal movld , but of 
ſome peculiar thiz and brittle ſtuff; 
or elſe you would neyer talk 
thus. 

Phz. Your pleaſure for that. I on- 
ly fay what I faid before 3 I think, I 
know what is that which all wile 
men ought to cheriſh, refreſh, make 
much of, love and regard. 


5 Tim, Still, , Philautws, I underſtand 
you 


EF] 


you not. What, have you been of- 
ten affronged, abuſed, choulſed , tre 
pann'd, flung down fiairs, tofled in a 
blanket 
Phi. No, Tle aflure thee, Tim, 1 
have always kept ( as they ſay ) out 
of harm's way , as much as euld 
be : eſpecially fince I {ſtudied 9- 
rals, and underſtood the true price 
of a whole man. 
T:,1. What ſhould be the buſineſs 
then ? Is it that you are deſcended 
of ſome very timorous family 5 or 
was your mother buried alive, with 
two ſucking children? Come ,* Sr, 
be free : for I am confident there 
muſt be ſome occaſion or other of 
this ſo very great jealoulie, and 
miſtruſtfulneſs of yours. 
Phi. Then as a ſecret, Tim, T muſt 
tell thee, that men naturally are all 
ravenon and curriſh, jof a very ſnar- 
ling and biting nature ; to be ſhort 5 
rhey are in themſelves merc J7Towes 
Tygers and Centanres. 
Tim.Heavens forbid ! What are you 
and 1 Wolves, Tygers and Centanres 2 
| P ob Phi, 


[9] 

Phi. You may ſtart. at it for the 
preſent , but when you have read as 
much. obſerved as much, and con- 
ſidered as much, as L you'l find it to 
be as true, as that Thave a.pair of 
boots. : i 
** Timm. Methinks honeſt Tims has 
no mind at all to be a Centarre; he 
had much rather be a Sheep, a P7- 
geon , a Lark, or any ſuch pretty 
tame thing , if you can afford it. 
And now in the name of all that's 
good, I hope you do not miſtake 
znd call that humane nature 1n ge- 
nera! , which 1s only your own ; 
meaſuring all moral aGions there- 
by , and pronouncing that all mens 
zeetþ axe very long and ſharp , be- 
cauſe you find your own to be 
_” | 
Phi, Why ſhould you ſuſpect me 
to be more peeviſh, ſurly , and worſe 
natur'd than other men, and fo re- 
commend or impole my own temper 
and inclinations upon the World as 
4 general Standard ? 

_ Tim. T am very loth, Philantws , 
ES - rQ 
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to accuſe any man of bad nature - it 
being ſuch a great bundle of :iſ- 
chief in it ſelf , and ſo very trouble-_ 
fome to the Common-wealth, But 
when I find one fo very tender and 
ſtudious of his own welfare and 
pleaſure, ſo little concern'd for any 
mans good bur his own, ſo great an 
admirer of his own humour and o- 
pinions, ſo ready to call things de- 
m0nſirations that do not at all, or 
very weakly prove, and ſo apt to 
vilifie and under-value , to hate and 
rail at three quarters of the Crea- 
tion, (if they ſtand in his way and 
give him not due honour and re- 
ſpet )I am very much afraid that 
ſuch an one when he comes to talk 
of the general diſpoſition of man- 
kind, of the beit and moſt funda- 
mental Laws of Life, Government and 
Religion , will conſult a little too 
much his own ſweet Elephants tooth , 
and the wamblings of his own dear 

vowels. | 
Phz, T ſhall not now ſtand to vin- 
dicate, much lefs boaſt of my own 
= temper, 


[ 10 
temper. It is well known thatT have 
kept company with Gert/emey , and 
Perſons of H010r5 and they are able 
to judge what humour and carriage 
is decent and allowable better than 
all the Timzothies 1n' the Nation, I pre- 
thee, Timz, What's the difference be- 
tweena Buſtard and a Chevin £ 

Tim, T love our Natzoz , and all 
men 1n it ſo well, that I with they had 
given you leſs entertainment 3 it had 
been more for their honour and cre- 
dit; and the good of this Realm. 

Phi, That 15 ſomewhat enviouſly 
ſaid. I hope youl give people leave 
to keep the beſt and moſt improving 
Company : Would you have them die 
in miſtakes . and not liſten to thoſe 
that lay down the plaineſt Truths, 
give beſt proof of them , and in the 
pureſt Engliſh. | 

Tint, Nay , hold you there; be 
not proud of your Company, Proje- 
ljytes and diſcoveries : for I ſcarce 
know one perſoz of ſobriety and 
parts in the whole Natioz , that is 
heartily of your opinion, in any 
| | thing 
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thing wherein you difter from what 
1s commonly taught and received ; 
for moſt of thoſe « 4s talk aver thoſe 
places of your Books , wherein you 
are ſingular, do it either out of bx- 
20ur , or becauſe they are already 
debauch'd, or intend to be ſo, as ſoon 
as they can ſhake off all »-odeſty and 
good nature , and can furniſh them- 
ſelves with ſome of your little fer- 
der Philoſophigal pretences to be 
wicked, | 

Phi. Then indeed IT have ſpent 
my time finely, and ſtudied to much 
purpoſe. But methinks , 7:22, thou 
art very peremptory for ane of thy 
years. It becomes gray hairs, and a 
ſtaff to lean an , to be thus dogma- 
tical. | 

Tim. 1 care not for that; for if 
need be, I can be peremptory and 
dogmatical without a ſtaff; eſpeci- 
ally whenT meet with one that is fo 
 mncurably immodeſt. | | 

Phi, What then, will you main- 
tain that I have diſcovered nothin 
at all 2 Is nothing true that I have 

ſaid 
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faid in my ſeveral Books £ Tam fare 
my Works have ſold very well , and 
have been generally read and ad- 
mired. And I know what Merſennys 
and Gaſſendxs have ſaid concerning 
my Book, de Civez butT ſhall not ſpeak 
of that now. | 

Tim. And, to fay nothing now of 
Merſennus 5: | know what people 
have ſaid of Gafſendys ; bur I ſhall 
let that go alfo now. 

Ph;. But ſurely you cannot deny 
but there is ſomewhat true and con- 
ſiderable in my Writings. 

Tir. O doubtleſs a great deal of 
them is true ; but that which is ſo, is 
none of yours 3 but common ac- 
knowledg'd things new phraſed, and 
trim'd up with the words power, fear, 
City,transferring of right,and the like 
and ſuch 1s moſt of that part of your 
Book, , called Dominion which 
chiefly conſiſts of ſuch things as have 
been ſaid theſe thouſand years , and 
would follow from any other Prin- 
ciples, as well as yours. | 

Phi. You may talk what you will, 

and 
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and if I were ſure you would not 
beat me, I'd tell you right dowa that 

you lye. _ | 
Tim. Do ſo; that's as good for 
me as your humble ſervant : but I go 
on, and ſay , that JMorarchy is the beſt 
Government 3 that it is the duty of 
Princes to reſpe# the common benefit 
of many, not the peculiar intereſt of 
this or that man 5 that Eloquence 
without diſcretion is troubleſome in a 
Common-wealth 5 that he that has 
power to make Laws , ſhould take care 
to. have them knows ; that to have 
Souldiers, Arms, Garriſons, and mo- 
ney in TT} 7n times of Peace is 
xeceſſary for the peoples defence , and 
' a thouſand ſuch thingsI might repeat 
out of the forementioned place , 
which were true many App belles 
Philautys was born, and will be let 
a man be Es mAmy Or NOt many , 
Mouſe or Lion. But it is an eaſie 
matter to ſcatter up and down ſome 
little infinuations of the ſtate of za- 
ture, ſelf preſervation , and ſuch like 
fundamental phraſes , which to _ 
| that 
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that do but little attend , ſhall ſeent 
_ to make all hang cloſe together. 

Phi. Why do you only ſay ſeem, 
&c£ TÞ perceive now that you are 
not only very confident, but ſpight- 
ful too, and have a mind to Ieflen my 
m—_— 

Tim. No indeed ; I do not envy 
you in the leaſt ; but F very much 
wonder at thoſe that will diſparage 
themſelves fo much , as to be led a- 
way with any ſuch ſmall and mani- 
feſt cheats : and if yot't promife me 
not to be dejected (which I think I 
need not much fear 5 for I never 
knew a man ſo much beyond alk 
humihatton tn my life; ) Tle briefly 
fſhew you the chief of thoſe things, 
by which- you became famous. But 
hold; $zr, we forgot to look under- 
rieath the bench 5; there may he a 
Wolf that-may quite ſpotl us. 

Phz.' Say you fo ? 


Tix, "Come, come, Sir, no hurt 
at all: T'pray fit down again :; I 
had only a mind to fee how nimble 
you were; I percerve yau jump ve- 


ry 
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ry well for an old »zan + and there- 
fore I proceed , and fay in the firſt 
place , that one way by which you 
got a kind of a name amongſt fome 
eaſie ſort of people, was by crowd- 
ng into your Book all that you could 
pick out of Civil Law, Politicks and 
Morals 5 and then jumbling all toge- 
ther (as was before hinted) with fre- 
uent mention of power , fear , ſelf 
defence, and the like; as if it had 

been all your own. 
Ph;i, This 1s very pertly ſaid, if you 
could make 1t good. | 
Tim. Tis fo very plain, asIneed 
not: however if any body doubts 
of 1t, let him but read over your 
eighth and ninth Chapters of Dom7- 
2i0n , which contain the Rights of 
Lords over their ſervants , and of 
Parents over their childrexr; and-if 
he find any thing conſiderable more 
than what is commonly delivered in 
the ordinary Civil Law-Books upon 
that occaſion , viz. de poteſtgte Pa- 
rentum @&* Dominorum (except it be. 
that a great Family is a Kingdom, and 
Hs 
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4 little Kingdom a Family ) Te be- 
corhe an earneſt ſpreader of your 
fame , and have you recorded - for a 
great diſcoverer. And ſo in like 
manner it might beeaftly ſhewn , 
how all the reſt (ſo mugh of it as is 
true ) 1s the very ſame with the old 
plain D«zſtable ſtuff that commonly. 
occurrs in. thoſe that have treated of 
Policy and Morality : in ſo. much , 
that I do not queſtion, but that poor 
deſpicable Exſtachius may come in 
for a good ſhare. Now , Philautas , 
becauſe it has ſo happened that ſome 
Joung Gentlemen have not been at 
leifure to look much into Machiavel, 
+ peg ,. and fuch like . Books 3 

ut yet, for no good reaſons have 
been tempted to read yours 3 theſe 
prefently are ready to pronounce 
you the prodigy of the 4ge - and as 
very a deviſer, as if you had fonnd 
out guz-powder, or printing. 

Phi. If thou haſt a mind to rail, 
Tim, I adviſe thee to ſtay till , thou 
haſt diſcretion to do it. . What 


wouldeſt thou expe@ in a ons 
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bf Government, a trap to catch Suns 
bears, or a purſe-net for the 200n £ 
I grant , that the chiet heads I 1n- 
fiſt on , have been latgely treated 
on by others: but the method, con- 
trivance and phraſe 1s all my Own 5 
do ſo much as conſider of that poor 
Tin. 

Tizz. I need not conſider of it 
how, becauſe I have done tt oftimes 
heretofore; and it puts me in mind 
of another thing, by which you have. 
cheated ſome into an opinion of 
you, viz. You take old common 
things, and call them by new affeFed 
#anies, and then put them off for 
diſcoveries. | 

Phz. I profels, Tim, Texpect to fee 
thee hang'd ſome time or other for 
thy croſsneſs : Where 1s it that I do 
any ſuch thing ? - | 

Tim. If I were at leiſure, I could 
ſhew you an hundred ſeveral places : 
What think you , Philautas, of the 
Scriptures being the word of God? 

Phi. T think, as others do, that 
they are, 

G Tir. 
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Tim, What need then was thete 
of that , in your Third Chapter de 
Cive 5 the Sacred Scripture is the 
Speech of God commanding over all 
things by greateſt right 2 It ſounds, I 
muſt confeſs, fomewhat ſtateltly : So 
does that in your Leviathan, (p.12. ) 
the general uſe of Speech ts to transfer 
our mental diſcourſe into verbal 5 or 
the train of onr thoughts into a train 
of words : And alfo that ; Religion con- 
teins the Laws of the Kingdom of God : 
It had been nothing to have ſaid that 
Religion teaches how God will be 
ferv'd:but theKingdom of God is a new | 
Notton, if the word Law does but le 
near at hand : So to have ſaid that 
fſomnia ſunt Phantaſmata dormientium, 
or that Tempus was Phantaſma corps- 
ris, &c. had beenold : But go thus ; 
Phantaſmata dormieitium appello ſom- 
21a, and Phantaſma corporis,&Cc. appel- 
bo tempas : and then by verrue of the 
word —_ and the ſtately placing 
of it, it becomes all your own. 

Phi. And is not appel/o a good word, 
you Tirotby ſauſe-box £ I cannot for- 
Dear. Tit, 
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Tins. Yes, may it pleaſe your wor- 
ſhip, 'tis almoſt as good as pronuncio 5 
but it is never a whit the better for 
ſtanding at the letter end of a ſer- 
tence (which I find an hundred times 
over in your Books ) only to dif 
= a little what every body has 
al 

Phi, Tdo very much wonder, T2, 

where thon didlt pick up all this i 1m- 
pudence, being ſo young. 
Timm. My Grandam , Sir, I thank 
her; gave me a little, and wiſhed me. 
to uſe it upon occaſion ; ; butmoſt of 
it I got by Keeping company with 
fome of your admirers, 

Phi; Surely thou wilt go to the 
Devil, if any ſuch thing there be, 

Tin, But before I go, Sir, I muſt 
deſire thoſe that are not ſatisfied con- 
eerning the truth of what I juſt now. 
mentioned, to look a little into your 
Logick 3 and if they do' not there: 
find a whole Book full of nothing but 
ew words; Tle promiſe you to be 
very towardly for the future, and as 
modeſt as the meekeſt of your diſci- 

© 2 ples - F 
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þ/es : and therefore, inthe firlt place, 
T do. in your name, decree. that in all 
following Ages Logick ſhall not be 
called Logick, but Computation 3 > be- 
cauſe that ratiocinor ſienifies not only 
to reaſon, but to count or reckon 
aud rationes the ſame with computa : 
and therefore let the art of realoning 
he called the art of computation or 
counting : of which there be two 
parts; addition and {ub{traction 5 ts 
add being all one as to affirm, and to 
ſubſtract all one as to deny : from 
whence alſo T do eſtabliſh a SyUogiime 
to be nothing elje but the colleFion of a 
Summ , or aggregate : the major and 
minor Propoſitions being the partt- 
culars', and the Concluſion the fumm 
or aggregate of thoſe particulars. 

Phi. And what fault can you find 
with all this? 1s 1t not all new? did 
ever any of the Philoſophers lay 1o 
before ? 

Tim. No truly 3 nor was there 
ever any need that they ſhould 
fay ſo: for let people call the two 
Ar(t Propoju tions either plainly Propo- 

ſrtions, 
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fitions ,, Or Ingredients, or Elements, 
'or Premiſes, or Principles, or Preay.- 
bles , or Protogues , or go befores , or 
particulars, or any thing elſe, fo that 
I do but.underſtand their meaning, 
and Timothy 1s as well contented as . 
any man alive. 
Phi, Why then do you ſnear, as if 
you diſliked my Logick £ | 
Tim. TI1s a moſt excellent comps 
tation as ever was written: There's a 
definition of cauſa ( which in the ſe- 
cond Page we are learnt to call gexe- 
ration) that is alone worth a pound 
at leaſt; viz. Cauſa eff ſumma ſrve 
aggregeatum accidentium omnium tant 
in agentibus, quam in patiente, ad pro- 
poſitum effectum concurrentium, quibus 
omnibys exiStentibus effetunm non ex+ 
iStere , vel quolibet eorum uno abjente 
existere, intelligi non potes, A Cauſe 
is a certain pack or aggregate of 
trangams , which being all packed 
up and chorded cloſe together, they 
may thea truly be ſaid in Law to 
conliitute a compleat and eilen jal 
pack ; but if any one tcungam be. 
C-3 taken 
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taken out or miſſing , the pack the! 
preſently loſes its packiſhnelſs, = 
==" any longer be ſaid to bea 

ack. 
of Phi. And now what aile you with 
this definition : 2 Is not the true 20tz- 

01 and perfe& 1424 of a cauſe very 
neceſhary? And is not this , that I 
have laid down: full, exa&, and com- 
pleat? 

Tim, So very full, Sir, that if you 
had gone on bucs fake further, it 
would have ſerved for a Catalogue 
of the Great Turk's Dominions : but 
T hope you will not take it ill, if F 
forget it : becanſe I promiſed my 
ſelf long ago to that little ſhort Gen- 
tleman —Ccujus vi res eff. You 
have alſo, Sir, another very magni- 
ficent one of a "Propoſf tion 5 which TI 
care not much 1f I beſtow upon the 
Emperour : Viz. Propoſitio et oratio 
conftans ex duobus nominibus copula- 
tis , qui ſignificat 3s qui loquitur con- 
cipere ſe, nomen poSterias ejusdem rei 
20men eſe » Cujuns eSF nomen priws 
which agrees very well with "what 
Zacutys 
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Zacutus (ates in his Treatiſe of a 
Spoor, which he thus defines. 1nitru- 
mentium. quoddam concavo-convexum, 
quo poſpto 11 aliquod s 20 quo alind, 
anoddam diverſum 4 poſita, ante poſi- 
tum fuit, & retro poſito in os ponentis, 
concipitur is , qui poſuit primum poſt- 
tum in ſecundum , ex his poſitis ali- 
quid concludere, Thele and the like 
are only for huge Potentates - but if 
any private Gentleman has a mind to 
be informed in the juſt, adzquate and 
perfect conception of an izterrogati- 
on and a reques# , let him take them 
thus : Interrogationes ſunt orationes 
que deſtderinm ſignificant cognoſcendi 
as, what's a clock? Precationes ſunt 
orationes que deſtderium ſignificant ali- 
quid habendi 3, as, give me an app/e. 

Phz. Surely thou art broken looſe 
out of Hel/ , toquarrel thus upon no 
grounds, What its it that thou 
wouldeſt have ina Logick? 

Timm. Thoſe that have nothing 
elſe to do but to put in a few mew 
phraſes ( under pretence of notions 
and diſcoveries ) and to alter per- 
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haps the place of two or three Chap- 
ters, T would not have them trouble 
the World with Logick, or any thing 
. Elſe. For as my Lord Bacon wilely 
obſerves, nothing has more _hindred 
the growth of Learning than peo- 
ples ſtudying of zew words , and 
ſpending their time in chaptring , 
modelling , and marſhalling of Scie 
ences. | 

Phi, Then it ſeems I muſt learn of 
you how to ſpend my time. Whar, 
Tim, wouldeſt thou have me go to 
Schoot again ? 

Tim. You may do as you will for 
that; but you know Do@or Wal 3s 
thought you had ſufficient need of it 
long ago. 

Phi, Come, Tim, T prethee tell me 
one thing, and tel] me true: haſt 
not thou been lately amongſt ſome 
of my Scoolars, and lamentabl 
baflled and run down by them ? And 
does not this make thee fret and 
fume , and diilike all that ji have 
written? IT am confident, ſo it 1s : 


tor otherwiſe thou couldit not but 
| be 
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be of their opinion , who diſcern 
and declare, that they never per- 
ceived ſuch connexion of things, and 
ſuch cloſe arguing, as I have in all 
things given the world an inſtance 
of. 

Tim. You have now. faid that 
which I wiſhed and watched for : 
Becauſe it grves. me oportunity of 
mentioning arother device you make 
ule of to deceive people, and get ap- 
plauſe 3 viz.you get together a com- 
pany of words, ſuch as power , fear, 
and the like (as was ſaid before) and 
thruſt theſe into every page upon one 
pretence or other 3 and then you 
call this connexion , and boaſt ( as 
you do in your Preface de Cive ) 
that there 5 but one thing in all your 
Book, which you have not demons 
Strated, _ | 

Phi, T hope you will not betray 
your judgment. fo much, as to find 
fault with my [argnage, which all the 
World admire : Are there any words 
more truly Ezgliſh and natural than 
power, fear, &C 2 


Tin, 
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Tim. Queltionleſs they are very 
good words , when rightly made 
uſe of : but to hale them in where 
there is no need atall, merely to 
earry on the great work of power 
and fear , and by a forced repetition 
thereof, to make thence a ſeeming 
connexion (with reverence be it 
ſpoken ) 1s very 1dle and imperti- 
nent. It ſeems to me to ſavour 
very much of their humours , who 
fall wofully in love with ſome cer- 
tain zzxmbers, One he is ſorely 
ſmitten with the complexion and 
features of the »umber four. And 
ſo he calls prefently for his four Is 
of Courts, his four Terms, his four 
ſeaſons of the year , and abundance 
_ of fours belides. Nay , the ſexſes 
are alſo his 3 for ſzzel/ing is only a 
gentiler way of feeding. Another 
tears his hair, and is raving mad 
for the »umber three: and then the 
Inner Temple and Middle are the ſame, 
for they are both Temples 5 Eater 
Term and Trinity Term differ but a 


few dates 3 Spring and Autumn are 
| all 
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all ane, and rather than he'} acknow- 
ledge above three ſexſes, he'l ſplit his 
mouth up to his ears. 

Phi, What doſt think, Ti», that 
f have nothing elſe to do, but to 
hear thee tattle over a company of 
. foppiſh $i#z:[;tudes 2 If thou haſt a 
mind to talk, child , fpeak ſence, if 
thou canſt ; and learn of me to rea+ 
{on cloſely. 

Tize. You are a moſt fpecial pat- 
tern for reaſonizg indeed: one may 
plainly ſee that , by what you ſay 
in the tenth Chapter of your Levi- 
athan, and in the etghth of your 
Humane nature 3 where you fall in- 
to a great rapture of the excellen- 
cies of power; making every thing 
in the whole World that is good, 
worthy and honourable , to be pow- 
_ eri- and nothing is to be valued 

_ or reſpected but upon the accompt 
of power. 

Phj. And is not powera very good 
thing ? 

Ticm, A moſt excellent thing ! I 
know nothing like it but the Philo- 

g ſophers 
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phers flone + for it does all things,and 
15all things, either at preſent, or here- 
tofore, or afterward. Thus Beaxty is 
honourable, as a precedent ſign of pow- 
er. generative: and aCtions proceeding 
from ſtrength are hononrable, as ſigns 
conſequent of power motive. Now if 
faculty had come 1n there inſtead of 
power,it would not havedone ſo well. 
Again , riches are honourable as ligns 
of the power that acquired them; and 
gifts,colſt, and magmticence of houſes 
are hononrable,&c.as {1gns of riches, A 
Mathematician 18 honourable becauſe 
if he brings his knowledg into pra- 
tice, he is able to raiſe powerful for- 
tifications, and to make powerful en- 
gines and inſtruments of war, A pru- 
dent man is honoxrable, becauſe he is 
powerful im advice : and a perſon of 
good natural wit, and judgment is ho- 
zourable , becauſe it ſignifies ſtrong 
parts and powers. In (hort, Sir, I per- 
celve there 1s nothing either in aCti- 
ons or ſpeeches, in Arts or Sciences, 
in wit or judgment,in man, woman or 
child that 1s good and valuable , bur 

. | it 
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it is all upon the accompt of power. 
Phi. I dehie thee, if thou goeſt a- 
bout to make any thing that I Have 
laid ridiculous. | 
Tim. No: I need not : becauſe 
you have already done it to my 
hand; for with ſuch tricks and de- 
yices as theſe, Ile undertake to 
make a flageolet the moſt dreadful 
and powerful thing upon the face 
of the whole earth. -For tt either 
ſhall be powerful in it ſelf, or re- 
commend me to the favour of thoſe 
that have power, or be a defence 
againſt power, or it ſhall hire and 
purchaſe power , or be 1n the road to 
power , Or a fign of power, or a ſign 
of ſomewhat that ts a ſign of power. 
And ſuch things as theſe , Phzlantas, 
you call cloſe connexion, and demons. ' 
ftration , which are nothing elſe but 
a company of ſmall cheats , and jing- 
ling fetches. | 
Phi. Before I go any further , - 
Tim , 1 do pronounce thee to be 
the moſt ſaucy of all that belong to 
the whole 1ace of -:ankind, For 
thou 
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thou raileſt at a venture 5 and doſt 
only skip up and down my Wri- 
tinps , as if thou didit intend to 
pick my pocket. If thou reſolveſt 
to continue in'this Humour , *and to 
think thy ſelf worthy to ſpeak in 
my antient and Philoſophical. pre- 
ſence, let's pitch upon ſome firds- 
mental point , fuch as , Status watns 
re eff ſtatus belli; and thou ſhall 
fee that thou art ten time more an 
Owle , than I am a cheat and Fing- 
ber. 

Tire. And 1 pray, Sir, mayT be 
fo bold, which fide do you intend 
to hold ? | 

Phi, Which ſide > that's a queſti- 
on very fit indeed for a Timothy to 
ask. TFT hold that fide that all 
Wiſe , Sage , Learned and Dif- 
creet meh 1n the whole World do 
hold. 

Tim, I am ſorry, Sir , that I 
have diſturbed you : but I muſt. 
pray once again to know which that 


Is. | 7 
Phi. Iamaſhaned to tell thee: It 
OS. 1s 
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is ſach a very filly queſtion. I do 
hold then, that all men naturally are 
Bears, Dragons, Lyons, Wolves, fogues, 
Raſcals —— 

Tim. T beſeech you, Sr , hold no 
tore : there's enough for any one 
man to hold. I remember, Phrlam- 
txs , you told mea while ago that all 
men by nature were doggiſh , ſpight- 

1 and treacherows. But I thought 
you had only faid it, becauſe you 
found yorr ſelf ſo inclined, orin jeſt 
to {care me. | 

Phi, What doſt think that I 
ſtudied fourty or fifty Years, only 
to find out and maintain a jei? £ Doſt 
think that the happineſs and ſecuri- 
ty of all the Kizgdoms of the Earth 
depend upon a jei# £ Thou art a 
very pretty fellow to diſcourſe with- 
all indeed! 

Tim. 1 pray , Sir , by your fa- 
vour , how came it about that it 
was not found out by former Ph#lo- 
ſophers that all men as well as your 
ſelf, are naturally bratiſh, and raven 


ous £ 
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Phi. I wonder you'l come over ſo 
often with as well as your ſelf , 
when I have ſo plainly told you, 
that it is naturally (Oo with all 
men. | 
Tim, Nay, Sir , be not angry ; I 
have ſo often heard an old ſtory of 
Eo mAmer , and of the great worth 
of Pythagoras, Plato, Ariitotle, Epidte- 
tzs, and Tully, that I much wonder at 
your DoGrine. 

Phi, Then, upon my word, you 
have heard a very ſtory of a tub, 
and of a company of children, fools, 
| ſotts, and dunces. | 

Tim. Enough, enough. | 

Phi. But I ſay , not enough: And 
if you] hold your prating , Tle 
ſhew you how 1t came about , that 
the morals and politicks that have 
been written ſince the creation ( as 
they call 1t ) of the world, . were 
not all worth a ruſh , till I ſet forth 
mine. | | 

Tim. [le not ſpeak again this half 
hour , if you't but make out this 
handſomly. _ 

oy | Phi; 
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_ Phi, It was thus then: they went 
inawrong method, they took things 
for granted that were hes, and did 
not ſo much as conſult common H;- 
ory and experience. EL 

Tim. I profe(,Philautws, this ſeems 
to go to the very bottom of the 
buſineſs. I long to hear this as 
much as ever poor ch7/d did for the 
teat : in the fri? place, you lay, they 
did not uſe a right method: wherein, 
I pray, did they fail ? 
_ Phi, They ſhould have done as 
Idid ; they ſhould have ſearch'd in- 
to the humonrs, diſpoſitions, paſſaons, 
and heart of mankind. | | 

Tim. And did you, S7r, find there 
written Stats nature ef? ſtatus belli ; 
as tis ſaid Calis was upon BPneer 
Marie's? | Ay 

Phi. I perceive thou beginnelſt to 
prate again. Haſt thou jos a lit- 
tle Book of mine called Hnmane Na- 
ture. | "0 

Tim. Yes, I think ſo. 
_ Phi. You may eaſily know itz. 
'tts called Humane Nature, Or the 
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' fundamental Elements of Policy. 

Tim. *Tis{or and you might have 
call d it as well Tr quoque, or the 
: Jealoas Lovers, . Or the fundamental 
Lawes of catching of Quailes, as of 
Poly: ! 5 CT 

Phi, Did you not promiſe me to 
be: modeſt, and not to prate ? does 
'this become you? go home and 
look in the glaſs. 

Tim. Why > have you diſcourſed 
me 1nto a Bear © I tell you, Sr, I 
have read over that ſame little 
Book. called Humane Nature; and 
whereas you'd make the Reader 
believe, by - the title, that he 
ſhould find” ſuch ſtrange funda- 
rentals of Policy, and (as you there 
add ) according to Philoſophical prin- 
ciples not commonly known or aſſerted; 
there's not a word of any more 
Fundamentals, than 1s to be found in 
ek Seton , Stierins Or Magirus 5 

efides ſome ſmall matter that . was 
fhirk'd up in. Fraxce from ſome of 
Cartes's acquaintance, and ſpoyled 
3n the telling. I-ſay, as for - 
i” | rne 
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the reſt, Philautzs, it is as conirtion, 
as the Kings high way ; only ac- 
cording to your uſual manner, you 
labour much to diſguiſe it with your 
own phraſes, and todifplace words 
to cheat children. 

Phi. Why do you talk thus ? 

Tim. For no reaſon at all but 
only becauſe it is true. Thus we 
know that old Ariſtotle, and his dull 
ſoakers underſtood no further of 
the great myſteries of the ſerſes , 
and their ſeveral objeFs; but only 
bluntly to ſay. that ſenſe was a kind 
of knowledge occaſioned by ſome outs 
ward thing, &c. and that an obje# 
i# a thing that cauſes that knowledge : 
and that colo#r is the objeF of the eye, 
and that ſound is the obje& of the 
ear, 'But when Philautzs comes to 
Town, he brings us news to pur- 
pole: informing us, that all con- 
ception proceeds from the attion of 
the thing it ſelf, whereof it is the con 
ception 8 and when the ation is pre- 
ſent, the concepticn it produceth is 
called jſenjſe : ( there called ſtands 
D-:2 Th: 
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in the right place) and the thing 
by whoſe ation the ſame is produced, 
is called the Obje® of the ſenſe. 
C That's well placed again: ) Ard 
that by feght we have a conception of 
colour , which 3s all the notice and 
knowledge the objed# imparteth to us 
of its nature by the eye. This ra- 
viſhes | and by hearing we have a 
conception called ſound, which 3s all 
the knowledge we have of the qua- 
lity of the obje& from the ear. Now 
who would not immediately ſpurr 
forth as far as Dover to meet a Phj- 
loſpher that ſhould bring home ſuch 
rarities as theſe ? 

Phi, If thou ſhould(t (et out, Tie, 
thou wouldſt be ſet in the ſtocks, 
before thou getteſt to Rocheſter 
bridge for undervaluing worth. 

Tim. Youtaik, Philautys, of your 
Humane Nature containing the Ele- 
ments of Policy; there's one cunning 
reflexion (p. 5.) concerning i:4- 
2ination, which 1s ſo full of novel- 
ty and ſubtilty, that it 1s enough 
alone to ſet up a man for chief 111- 
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niſter of State, viz. that the abſence 
or deſtrution' of things once imagi» 
ned, doth not cauſe the abſence 
or deſtruftion of the imagination it 
elf. 

FN Why, does it ? 

Tin. No: For ſuppoſe I have a 
houſe in Cheapſide,which I have ſome- 
times ſeen, and ſometimes 7m2agi- 
ed; according as I was belt at let- 
ſure; and this houſe, upon a day, 
either runs away from meor Ifrom 
that 3 yet ſtill I may pharnſre my lelf 
trading in my own ſhop, and eat- 
ing in my own Houſe : nay though 
it ſhould be burnt down to the 
very ground 3; yet for a need I can 
make ſhift once or twice a year to 
phanſie it ſtill ſtanding, or at leaſt 
to wiſh that it were. And ſurely up- 
on this is founded that old friendly 
ſaying, viz. though abſent in body, 
yet preſent in mind. 

Phi. And 1s it not a good ſays 
ing ? 
Tim, Yes.it is pretty good,but nos 
thing near ſa enl1ghtning as your en- 
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Jargement thereupon. For by that 
you make out the whale buſineſs to 
be as plain as can be: and ſo you 
do another thing, which 1 have 
often wondred at. I have ſeen 
ſometimes a man ſet up his ſtaff in 
the middle of a great field, and a 
while after he has gone back, and 
put up a Hare. TI had a kind of 
a gheſſing how this might poſſi- 
bly be; y 2 durſt never be con- 
fident, till I was made happy by 
that ample and fatisfaftory definition 
you giye of a mark Pp. 44. 4 mark 
( lay you )) #5 a ſeuſi ble obje® which 
a man erefeth voluntarily to him- 
ſelf , to the end to remember thete- 
'by ſomewhat paif, when the ſame 
7s 4 jected to his ſeaſe again, 

Phi. Why do you laugh, Tim 2 
there's nothing left out, is there 2 
Tim, Not in the leaſt : it will do, 
Ile undertake, for the talleſt May- 
Dole 19 the whole Nation. 

Thi, But for all that T am confi- 
dent, Tiz;, that thau dolt nat ap- 
Prove of it taroughly, 


Tir, 
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Tim, I ruſt not, Sir, lay out all 
my approbation hereupon 3 becauſe 
there's abundance more of ſach fine 
things(were I at leiſure to look them 
out) that do alſo highly deſerve 
to be approved of. Who would not 
fave a good large corner of his heart, 
for ſuch an accurate accompt as you 
give ( P. 33. ) of an experiment, 
viz. the remembrance of ſucceſſion of 
one thing to another, that is, of what 
antecedent has been followed by what 
Conſequent, is called an experiment, 
As if I put my finger into a Pike's 
mouth, to ſee if he can bite; my 
finger is the Antecedent, and if he 
bites, there's a Conſequent for my 
Antecedent : which I ſuppoſe, Phi- 
lautys, T ſhould remember, and ac- 
cording to your directions ca/ it 
an experiment. T hope alſo that T 
ſhall never forget what you tell me 
Pp. 80. where ſpeaking of Muſick 
and (onnds you lay down this ad- 
mirable and ſtanding definition of 
an aire, Viz. an aire is a pleaſure of 
ſounds, which conſiiteth in confes 
2 4 queinee 
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quence of one note after another , 
diverſified both by accent and mea- 
ſure. 
_ Phi, Surely, Tim, thou begin- 
neſtta be mad: is it nat very juſt, 
and very punctual ? its 
_ Tim. Truly, Sir, I know nothing 
comparable to it, and what you faid 
efore about an experiment, for ab- 
ſolute exactneſs, except it be what 
the boye mentianed Zacutws ſays 
concerning a teame of Links 1n his 
ſixth Chapter of winc'd meats: 2 
Teame of Links ( ſays he) is  cer- 
tain train of oblong terms, where the 
conſequent of the firſt is concatenated 
to the antecedent of the ſecond, an 
the conſequent of the ſecond to the an- 
tecedent of the third, &c. So that 
every terme, in the whole trajn, is both 
antecedent and conſequent, 
Phi, You don't ſeem to like 
theſe ſame antecedents and conſe- 
quents, Tim, _— 
Tim, A little of them, $7x, now 
and then I like very well, eſpecially 
when they are brought in ſo natu- 
rally 
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pally as they are by Zacutass, Bu* 

when: any fuch words are needleſs” 

ly forced upon me, I have enough 
of them for. F know not how long 
after. I once, S7y, gat ſuch an horri- 
ble ſarfeit with a long ſtory of Conſe- 
quences, in a Scheme of yours con- 
cerning the Sczexces (Lev. p. 40.) 
that my ſtomach has ſcarce ftood 
right. towards Conſequences ever 
fince. 

Phe. What ,do you find fault to fee 
all kind of knowledge lie fairly be- 
fore your eyes? 

Tim. I have ſeen it, Sir, ſeveral 
times, but all the arr is in the catch- 
ing: and T count my felf never a 
whit the nearer, for being told, as 
F am there by you; that Science is 
the knowledge of all kind of Conſe- 
quences: which is alſo called Philofophy.. 
And Confequences from the accidents of 
bodies naturals called natural philoſo- 
phy. And Conſequences from accidents 
of politick bodies, 3s called Politicks or 
civil philoſophy. And Conſequences 
fromthe ſrars, Aſtronomy, Conſequen- 
Ces 
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ces from the Earth, Geography : Con+ 
ſequences from viſton, Opticks ; Conſe» 
quences from ſounds, Muſick, And fo 
Conſequences from the teſt are to! be 
_— the reſt,, I profeſs Philantas, 
theſe ſame Conſequences did fo terri- 
bly ſtick in my head, that for a long 
while after, I was ready to call every 
body that I met, Conſequence. 

Phi. . And now, as nice as you are, 
Mr. Timothy, I pray let me hear you 
define any of thoſe things better : 
come, hold up your. head, and like 
a Philoſopher tell me', what's Geo- 
graphy. LO. 

Tim. Alas! Sir, I know nothing of 
it, but only I have heard people ſay, 
it is aboyt the earth 2 + Rf 

' Phi, About the earth { What doſt 
mean, round about the earth £ 

Tim. Yes, Sir, if you pleaſe, round 
about, and quite through, and about 
and abort again ; any thing will ſerve 
my cure. .- 

Phi. So I thought, by that little 
knowledge which I perceive will fa- 
tisfie thee, But I prethee, Tim, how 
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came we to ramble thus from the 
(tate of of War ? 

Tim. We have been all this while 
_cloſeat it, Sir- for if you remember, 
I was to ſhew you (which I think 
I have done) thatthe old Phzloſophers 
might haye written as well concern- 
ing Politicks, as your ſelf 5 notwith- 
ſtanding, you call your {22a nas 
ture the fagdamental Elements of Po- 
licy 3 ip which there's nothing at all 
towards any ſuch purpoſe, except it 
be in the z7tle, and at the end of the 
Book, Where there ſtands thelſe 
words (Concluſion being written over 
them) viz. Thus _ we conſidered 
the nature of man, ſo far as was requi- 
ſite for the finding out 0 tf th firſe and 
moſt ſimple Elements wherein the com- 
poſetion of Politick, Rules and Laws are 
laſtly reſolved ; which concluſion ho- 
nelt Y://. Lilly might een as well 
have ſet to theend of his Grammar, 
as you have done to your Humane 
aature, 

Phi, It is no matter, Tim, what's 
written on the outlide of Books, be 
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it at beginning or ending z ſo that 
that which is withiz be excellent and 
ferviceable. 

Tit», T am very nigh of your mind, 
Philautys ; but yet I would not have 
all the Philoſophers, before you, be 
counted Durces and Loggerheads, on- 
ly becauſe it did not come into their 
mind to write a Book, Concerning 
the five Senſes, Imagination, Dreams, 
Predicables, propoſitions, &c. and call 
it the fundamental Elements of Po- 
bicy. 

Phi. And is not the knowledge of 
the five Sexſes, and the reſt that you 
mention very uſeful ? 

Tim. SO 1s the knowledge of the 
Eight parts of Speech. But I muſt 
confeſs that I can ſcarce think, that 
ſuppoſing the people of England had 
generally believed with you, that 
Viſion was not made by ſpecies intenti- 
onales, that #he image of any thing by 
refleFion in 4 glaſs is not any thing in 
or behind the glaſs, that the interiour 
Foat of the eye 3s nothing elſe but a piece 
of the optick, nerve, that Vniverſals 

| do 
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do not exiſt 1n rerum naturi ; I ſay, I 
cannot think, notwithſtanding all 
this, but poſſibly we might have had 
wars 1n this Natioz 3 no more than [ 
can believe, that a falſe opinion of 
Ecchoes, and Hypothetical Syllogiſms 
took off the King's head. 

Phz, I perceive you are reſolved to 
make the worlſt of every thing. 

Tim, TI make it neither better nor 
worſe; for in your Epiſtle Dedicato- 
xy to the Duke of Newcaſtle, you tell 
him, that a// that have written before 
Jon of Juſtice and Policy, have invuas 
ded each other and themſelves with 
contradifion, that they have altoge= 
ther "built in the air, and that for 
want of ſuch infallible and inexpugna« 
ble Principles as you have Mathemati- 
cally laid down. in your Humane na- 
ture; : Government and Peace haue 
been nothing elſe to this day but mutual 
fear : And when one comes to look 
for theſe ſame 7zfalibles, and inex- 
pugnables, there's nothing but about 
conception, and phantaſms, and a 
long race among(t the paſſzons 3 where 

#0 
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to endeavour is appetite, to turn bach 
is repentance, to be in breath is hope, 
to be weary deſpair, and to forſake the 
courſe is to dye, and the like ; ſfothat 

the only way to make a 1athemati- 
cal Governonr, 1s for himſelf to be a 
good Fockey, and for his Subjects 
rightly to underſtand the ſeveral 
beats and courſes of the Paſſions, 

Phi. Thou getteſt away all the 
talk, 7iz7. TI prethee liſten to me, 
and learn. I tell thee that I have by 
my great skill in Mathematicks, and 
great warineſs ſo ordered the bufi- 
neſs, that moſt of my Books depend 
cloſely one upon another. 

Tim. So I find it fatd by the Pub- 
liſher of your Humane Nature, in his 
Epiſtle to the Reader. Our Author 
(lays he) hath written a body of Phi- 
loſophy upon ſuch Principles, and in 
ſuch order as is ujed by mien conver- 
fant in demonſtration : which being 
diſtinguiſhed into three Parts, de Cot- 
pore, de Homine, de Cive, each of 
the Conſequents begin at the end of the 
Antecedent - (like Zacutis's links ) 

and 
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and inſift thereupon as the latter Books 
of Euclid upon #he former. 

Phi, And : whoever he was, he 
ſpoke like a'mar of underſtanding 3 
it was my defign that they ſhould, 
_ by great induſtry I brought it to 

als. | 
, Tim. And Ipray, Sir, how many 
pounds of candle did it coſt you, to 
tie de Corpore, and de Homine toge- 
ther > Methinks you need: not be 
long about that'z for Body ts either 
taken in gezeral or in particular; in 
general, that 1s de Corpore : and mar 
being a particular ſort of body, de Ho- 
mine muſt needs follow cloſe at the 
heels ; and ſothey are taken care of: 
but indeed to faſten de Homine, and 
de Cive cleverly together requiresa 
little more knocking and hamme- 
ring; and therefore to do that ex- 
atly, we muſt ſcratch and rub our 
heads very well, and warily call to 
mind, that 2 man is to be conſidered 
in.two reſpeds 5 either as he is @ body 
ratural conſiſting. of fleſh, blood, and 
bones; or as he.is a member of the 
Boaz 
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Body Politick,: that is, as he is leg, 
arm, finger. or toe of the Commorn- 
wealth; and therefore let us have 
one Book de Homine, as he 1s a natural 
Body, and another de Cive, as he 1s a 
limb of the huge Giant, the Commons 
wealth; and ſo there's an Euclidean 
trap laid, that de Cive ſhall follow 
de Homine 5 and ſo it does, but not 
bluntly : for though one would have 
thought that this had jointed then 
ſo cloſe together, that Archimedes 
himſelf could never have pulled 
them aſunder z yet to put all out of 
danger, it is beſt to rivet them a little 
faſter, by putting in a moſt obliging 
tranſition, in the laſt Chapter, 1nti- 
tled de Homine fiGitio 5 whete we are 
tearnt further to conſider, that « ax 
zs ether by,or for himſelf a man, called 
a real mien or he is a man for ano 
ther, called a fititions man. Such a 
one 1s he that aFs another, is depated 
| for anether, engages for another, or 
the Ike. Now becauſe tn all well 
_ governed Common-wealths ( now any 
one by that word nay perccive, _ 
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de Cive is 5uſk at Towns end) for bet- 
ter trading,bargaining, commerce,@cs 
there's great uſe of Deputies, Proxies, 
FaGtors, Sporſars 5 Embaſſadors, and 
the like; . therefore let the chief of 
this Chapter be ſpent in the employ- 
ments of  ſach fiitious. mer in. a 
Common-wealth : ;.and then turn over 
the leaf, and behold, there ſtands to 
the honour of gxclid, and the admi- 
ration of all Bhilwlads, the Book de 
C7ve. | 
_ Phi. What, ould you have Arts. 
and Sciences. tumbled down toge- 
ther, like coals into a Cellar? Would 
you not have men make, uſe of their 
Parts, and Reaſon 5 and for ſinooth- 
neſs, and memory ſake, ; put ſome- 
what befare, that ſhould relate to, 
and occaſion what follows ? 4-3 
Tim, 1 am, Sir, a great friend to 
the very leaſt pretences of connexi- 
on, where it is not phantaſtical, or 
manifeſtly. inconyenitent; but to 
have. Bgoks tailed together by. far 
fetched contrivances;z and to {wag- 
ger them off for demonſtrations, and 
E there- 
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thereupon to defie all former Ages, 
| is ſo very idle, that I had rather 


people-would ſpeak Proverbs, or on- 
ly ſay, theſe four leafes T intendto 
ſpeakof a Horſt, the next two ſhall be 
concerning Mackrel,' and what is to be 
ſpared, ſhall be concerning Caterpillars, 
Phi. And do you, Tim, approve 
of this illogical, unphiloſophical, and 
unmathematical way of writing ? 
Ti:1. No; but I had ten timesra- 
ther do ſo, than as the ratural Phj- 
loſopher, who being employed to 
write the Hiſtory of a Crow, Jack- 
daw, and Pye, after many Months 
ſpent in dreſſing, ranking, ſtringing, 
and hanging them together, at laſt 
entered upon the buſineſs after this 
elegant and digeſted manner. Being 
about to treat of the natural rights 
and powers of Crows, Jackdaws, and 
Dyes ſubjeiFs often handled by weak, 
and heedleſs obſervers : we ſhall be 
forced ſo to write, as if none had been 
before ws in this kind : all which muſt 
be performed with ſuch-prudence and 
ronfideration, as juſtly become ſo very 
| Lreat 
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great. an affair 5. ſeeing that. herenpo: 
depend not only the. knowledge «of. the 
thitfe3t and beſt. of. Birds 5 bnt- alſo of 
al beaſts in general; Nay; even of 
man himſelf, and  the-great:'Frojane 
hore. the Comtmon-wedlth... And that 
we. dy, be ſure to-lay a ſolid:;fonlnddtis 
Ottyx. ard neither to repent, #0r recal,.is 
will be neceſſary in the beginning'\exatts 
ly to flate the trae conception or Idza 
of a Bird, for as mmch us the particns 
lar. conteptions of Crow, Fath-daw; 
and Pye are comprehended under that 
tarymorn ove of Bird: And therefore 
that we may avoid all equivocation 5 
which is the original of Error#,and 
that there may. be no quarrelling or 
aiſputing in followitng Ages, we dd 
ram down for the future Peace and 
Governtment of 4 Nations,. that the 
phantaſme or Conception of a Bird is 4 
flying phantaſme or conceptions Having 
thus warily and fundamentally deter- 
mined what js 4 Bird in generdl:;we pro- 
ceed now to the three Birds themſelues* 
and that we may do nothing without. 
#ethods the blackeſt and largeſt of 
1,6; E 2 thers 
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then we call a Crow 5; and ſeeing that 
likeneſs of colour begets likeneſs of coxr- 
ception, 'we'go on to the next, whoſe 
conception is full out as black as a Crow, 
but not altogether. fo large, and this 
we call.aJack-daw z and becauſe that 
black--ſtrialy taken only fo fo r black, is'@ 
more ſimple conception than black and 
white together, therefor e we thought fit 
to ſpeak,of a Pye in the laſt place, are 
partakes of the two former concepti- 
ons as toblack, but differs from both 
as to white.. . 

Phi. I prethee, Tim, What was the 
name of this Philsſopher 2 

Tim. 'Tis no matter for his name. 
Sir: You muſt needs acknowledge 
him: to be a Phzloſopher of worth 3 
and very little inferiour to your 
ſelf, both as to reafon, and circum- 
ſpeCtion. 

Ph;. But where's the flate of 1 war 
all this while > That's the thing I 
long to beat, T;#-3 and to ſhew thee 
for a Fiſh. 

Tir. Let me but conſider a little; 
how that me Book de homine (I 
dont 
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don't mean your little : Eng/iſh Hus- 
-#2ane Nature). eame to be filled with 
{uch a heap of: Opticks, and then the 
Fiſh - ſhall begin. ; as _foon- as you 
will. 

Phi: To kw out -thavls: As ated 

leſs, as to fhew: how a Laech goes 
down Holborn-Hill.. 
. T3. Ithink I ini "al it-1s, 
VIZ. 'a man is a Creature , that has bo- 
dy and mind :. his wind has ſeveral 
faculties, and amongst the rest there 
be five Senſes.5 :and the moſt excellent 
of all theſe is Seeing; andthen pre- 
ſently pull away with Perſpe&we, Di- 
optricks, Catoptricks, Teleſcapes, 
Microſcopes, 4nd all the reſp for fifty 
Pages together, as long as there's 4 Stay 
to be ſeen in the'Skze, 

_ Phi, And why, 1s 1t not proper 
to put in Opticks 1 into a Treatiſe de 
Hemine £ 

Tir. Not after the manner as You 
have done; becauſe we have. an art 
by it ſelf for that purpoſe. . You 
might as well have put in fifty Pages 


about Azrfick, as about Opticks : 
_- for 
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For man: a know has as many ere, 
as epes,!'Bu u6 here's the: bulineſs, Phi- 
lautss, iyou take yery {great paids'n 
all things to be ſingular.. Where you 
ſhould uſe Matherraticks, there.!jion 
will ſcarcettet uszhave any at all4'and 
whenthete'snac thelefſt:need, then 
you pour them forth as if you. were 
-bottomlets. And thus many a Reader 
comes; ſuppoſe, to'oneof your Books 
that hasan ordinary title z: and there 
finding a companyof ſtrange Mathe- 
matioal. $rhemes 5 and not under- 
ſtand} ngtthem,, "he preſently. cries 
Nbat's' brave' man 7s this. Phi- 
laurusd! wm wonders and rarities 
does he affe _ ſnob a common ſub- 
fe# 8. eh has. gone the deepeſt 
-that ever ſearched into Nature. - T-tell 
you; Philautze, he that has a mind to 
take advantage of this humour :of 
yours, and to run things together by 
force: that; have no'::relation., © he 
may caſily* thruſt the fifteen Books: of 
Exclid into the Londou Diſpenſatory, 
or Juſt iniar's Inſtitutes into a'Com- 


2201 Almanack, I {hall not now 
| ſtand 
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ſtand to tell you after what pills, and 


under what. zzo:th they might come 
| .in, becauſe Tam loth to hinder the 


Phi. Be not too ſecure and pre- 
ſumptuous, +77 - for if I don't ſhew 
thee for a fiſp, Il ſhew thee to be a 
Beaſt, and al mankind belides. 

. , Time. Nay, it I hayeſo:much good 
company, I had much rather turn out 
to graſs, than ftard in alone, and be 
melancholy; come, Sir. flouriſh then, 
ahd let's begin. 71 

i: Phi, You: know Tim, that I have 
laid a foundation for this in my H#- 
mane Nature, and 'tis an eaſy matter 
now to finiſh the buſineſs. 

Tim. Yes truly I have (as I told 
you before,) looked over that ſame 
foundation of yours, called Humane 
Nature, and I think it much more 
fit for the bottom of minc'd pyes , 
than of any Policy or government. 
Be pleaſed 'to go on, Sir, and ſhew 
ſome other reaſons why the. ancient 
Philoſophers did not think,- as you 
do, that all men are naturally beaſts. 
E£& You 
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You told me as I remember, ſome- 
what elſe, wherein they miſcarried; 
beſides that they went ina wrozg ve- 
thod, and didnot firſt deſign a Treas 
tiſc of Humine Nature.” 

' Phi, I did ſo: and 1t was | thus': 

viz. they all blindly running one af- 
ter afother, arid taking ſeveral things 
for granted that were perfedtly falſe ; 
they laid downthat for Fundamental 

truth, which is no otherwiſe than a 

fundamental Be. * | 

Tim. That was a great overſight 
indeed ; ' a fundamental truth, and 

a fundamental lie! T'profels ; '&ir, 
they dwell a great way aſunder. Bur 
j ey what was that fundamental 
we? * 

Phi. That man was a ſociable Crea- 
ture. | 

' Tim. "Lack a day how eaſle a 
matter 1s it for old Plks to dote and 
flaver, 'arid' for young ones to be de- 
ceived , | and lick up' the ſpittle ? 

Fd have laid three cakes' to' a far- 

thing; that my old Mafters had been 

in the right, But 'are you very, 
very 
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yery certain that they are not? per- 
aps you may have taken yours up- 
on truſt,. as well -as they did theirs: 
and if. lo; then' courage cakes, for 
I don't intend to be a Certanre. 
_ © Phi, That's a good one indeed : 
as '1f they who had all their Phi- 
loſophy from the. tap-droppings of 
their predeceſſors, and the moral 
tradition - of ' the. Barber's Chair , 
were :not much more ſubject to-take 
things upon truſt, than one,: who 
ſuſpefing all kind of opinions, have 
turn'd over the. whole. Hſtory of the 
the world, and Nature her ſelf... 
Time. And there belike you. fink 
that :man 7s not a ſociable ' creature. 
I withthere were ſome way to com- 
pound. this buſineſs : for you know, 
Sir, the world is full of trade, ac- 
quaintance,neighbours and relations: 
and:for the moſt part mar has had 
the. crack and fame, for five or fix 
thouſand years, of being tolerably 
tame 5 and methinks it 1s a great 
pity now at laſt to be ſent tq the 
Tower amongſt the Lyons, orto be 
driven 
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driven to Swithfield, ' with a Maſtiff 
and a great cudgel. I pray, -Sir, 
what do you mean by thoſe words, 
when you ſay that: zza7: 7s 770t @ ſo- 
ciable creatures | b 1: 
Phi. What, canſt not conſtrue two. 
words of Greek . Za manor; '| mean 
as all people mean, . that war 75 not 
born fit for ſociety. Foc 
Tim. Heis uſually. born with two 
Legs to go about his buſineſs; with 
a pair of hands to tell money, with 
2 couple of eyes .to ſee if there be 
any Braſsz and: with a tongue to 
diſcourſe, when he has nothing elſe 
todo... And therefore I. muſt be 
troubleſome once more, and  de- 
fire you to explain, what you mean 
by a mans being not born fit for ſo- 
ezrety.. 139 
Phi, Thou askeſt queſtions, Tim, 
as if thou didſt intend to ſend me to 
market: When I fay, that a man 1s 
not born fit for ſociety, I mean that 
men zaturally do not ſeek, ſociety for 
ts own ſake. 5: | 
_ Tim, I muſt deſire of you, that 
£ you 
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yay: would, let, ewn ſake alane for the 


. 


preſentz and let us firſt ſee, whe- 
ther; men do »&turally ſeek ſociety - 
and:Fle promiſe you, 'nqt tq-torget 
tg have it. conl{dered, rfor whoſe 
ſoke; ox vpan what accompt they do it, 


- 


And therefore, Ipray, S2r, anſwer me 


puſftually whether _natugally :men 
do ſeek ſociety or not. ES LOW 
- 'Phi..;To be ppncual, Jim, and 
pleafe thee, Tanſwer they do not. . 
.: Tim, You. know, Philantzs, that 
men afe apt to ſort, to herd ;. they 
love ta - enquire, to canfer,, and 
diſcourſe: and when people get in- 
to corners, and covet to he alone 5 
we: uſually coypt. ſuch to_be fick, 
diffemper'd '9 melancholy -:3QF ;tQ + 
wards: mad.  ::And. I ppols the 
queſtion. is ..not., concerning ſuch, 
but ; concerning, healthful and ſober 
Pe. There. you, are quite. out , 
Tim :: fox when T fay that men 24» 
turally do not ſeek, ſecicty, or are not 
bor fit for ſociety; I don't mean 
full grown men, ſuch as are able to 
gp | carry 
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carry or eat a quarter of beef, but I 
mean children : which is plain i in the 
very phraſe it felf, Ti», if thou 
wouldſt mind any thing : : it being 
there ſaid, 208 boys: fit 3 (othat to. 
ſay, a'man is not bor# fit for ſoci- 
ety, is all one as toſay, that a man 
»ewly born'is not fit for ſociety, or Wo 


not ſeek ſociety. 
Tim. Well, let it goſo; we'l FI 


what will become of this buſineſs, 
it begitis 'to drive bravely : we are 
got ' thus far that children do not 


deftre or ſeek ſociety; 'Butif ſo, Phi- 
lautzs, how comes it about that 


they* defire or ſeek after company 2 1 
don't mean, that' when the Nurſes 
back is turned, they'skip out of the 
cradle, 'and with Saves aſhen plant 
run away to the next fair, Bull-bait- 
ing ,. or "football match 5 but - they 
do not care for being in the dark : 
they are diſcontented, and cry when 
they are left alone; and love to ſee 
now and then a humane face, if it 
does not look , as if jt would 


bit C So 
Phi. 
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Ph;, All this is only for vis 
als; 4 | 
Tim. Some of it, I grant you, may 
befor vi&uals. But they can't eat; 
from one end of the Nation to the 
other And one chz1d oftimes takes 
delight in the company of another, 
to Whom tt has never a Toad of 
corn to ſell : neither does tt intend 
to. eat, or ſuck up that other 
child. 

Phi, Thou art quite beſide the 
addle again, Ti»: for,when I fay a 
child doth not ſeek or defire ſoczety : 
by ſociety T don't mean crying for 
the pap or ſucking bottle, or to be 
daunc'd by Dad, or to giggle it a- 
mongſt its Camrades: But I mean 
by ſociety, bonds, contracts, cove- 
nants, leagues, transferring of rights, 
and ſuch like things which are pro- 
per to Cities, Communities and 
Societies: Doſt hear me, T2, F 
mean by ſociety theſe ſort of com- 
mon-wealth affairs: which thou 
knoweſt childre» do neither un- 


derſtand, nor are able to mannage. 
And 


4 
ba 
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And now I ſuppoſe thy thick: skull 
begins to open a little, and to be 
enlightened : one had as. good have 
half a ſcore to inform as one- ay 
Tir. : (1 

Tim. Indeed, Sir, it mult be Ac- 
knowledged that you have taken 
BEreat pains. But for all.chat,.I pray; 
may..not I make bold to ſay, that 
children deſire ſociety in your fence? 
for they ſeek, it ſo ſoon as they, are 
able, and do Pexociye the intentions 
thereof... 

Phi. Thou wilt never leaye = 
dull trick of not underſtanding. - 
muſt therefore condeſcend, and le 
thee know, that by ſeeking ſociety, 

mean a@zal entering into: ſociety : 
that is, being ingaged in conveyan- 
ces,bargains, publick offices, and fuch 
things as 1 before mentioned. This 
and only this is truly tobe aid ſos 
clable. 

Tire. And is ; this all that Yau have 
now to.ſay? have you nothing-more 


to add > 
Phi: 
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73, What need' is there of any 

Tim. Then do I very much pity 
the poor diStreſſedcreatures,that have 
been thus long gulled with fame and 

raſes. - | 

Phz; How 10? | Diet] 

Tim, 'How ſo, do you ſay ?. what 
would you have a Chz/d come oue 
of the womb, ſaying over Noverint 
Univerſi, with a pen in one hand , 
and wax in tother, and fall preſent- 
ly to figning, ſealing and deliver 
ing: or before it be dreſſed ; ſhriek 
aloud, and cry Faggots, faggots. five 
for ſix pence? is this the principle 
that -you were ſo many years a find- 
ing out? is this the fruits of Mathe- 
maticks, long obſervation, fundamene 
tal. caſting about, and bottoming of 
things ? did: you goe into the 
bowels and heart blood of Na- 
ture'to bring up nothing elſe but 
this ? 

Phi, I prethee, Tix, don't make 
fachlong ſentences: for thou wilt 
have nothing to ſay by and by. 5 
n EIT 
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relt thee. that this principle that 
- have now revealed to thee, is the 
moſt weighty prizciple that belongs 
toall Humane Nature. 
. Tim. "Tis very weighty indeed : 
#nd it is great pity but that! you 
ſhould be rr dat Weſftwizfter , 
and ftatued up at Greſham Colledge 
for the great moral diſcoverer of this 
Age. 
Phi. Why ? for all your jeering ; : 
Tir, Thope you do not imagine that 
2 child can trade, and covenant, or 
bear any publick, office for the good 
of the Common-wealth. 

Tir. No indeed : I do not think 
it. can: unleſs you would have it 
jump off the Nurſes lap, and runas- 
way to the Exchange, and there ask 
for the Spaniſh, or Virginia walk. 
or have a woman brought ta bed of 
a Juſtice of peace, or a Maior with his 
aa and tipt ſtaves before 

ill, 

| Phi. Very good, very good : then 
it ſcems at laſt, you are willing to 
acknowledge that'll ſaid true. 


T3 Ha 
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7:.And ſo did all men before you: 

Phi. Nay, pardon me there ; for 
they ſay quite contrary: = 

Tim. Which of them ever faid 
that any man was actually born a 
Conſtable or ſilk, weaver 2 

Phi, But they ſay he's born fit, 

Tim, So do you, or elſe I cannot 
read your own Annotations upon 
the ſecond Article of your firſt Chap- 
ter de Cive : wherein you ſay that 
fo man, by nature, as man, as ſoon 
as he is born, ſolitude is an enemy, 
And that all inen are deſirous of con 
greſs and mutual correſpondente, and 
do enter into ſociety as ſoon as they 
iinderſtand it. 

Phi. But this is not pure infant 
. nature, but education. 

Tin. I ſhould laugh indeed to fee 
a Merchant to ſhip away a Baby 1h 
blankets to be his Fa@or beyond ſea : - 
or to ſee a child of half a year old. 
with its whiſtle & rattle ſet fwagger- 
ing in Commiſſiox pon the bench 
with my Lord. A child I ſuppoſe may 
be admitted to be born apt to walk, 

F ſpeak, 
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ſpeak , "reaſon and diſcourſe ; al- 
though it be above. a week before it 
leaps up the table, and cry Nego 
mMinorem. Theſhort of your opint- 
on is this, Philautzs, that Childrex, 
fools and madmen, are not very am- 
bitious of being of the Privy 
Council ', and if they. were invited 
thereunto, would do themſelves 
and the Natioz but little ſervice. So 
that if right reaſon ( which, Philau» 
t#5, you ſo much talk of, and pre- 
tend to ) does determine that the 
Cradle, Bedlam, and a Genileman's 
kitchen ſhall be the only ſtandard 
and meaſure of Humane Nature, 
then truly Phlautus muſt be acknow- 
ledged by all for a moſt mighty 
Philoſopher: but if otherwiſe, he muſt . 
een be content to fit down with his 
neighbours. And if you remember, 
Philautus, I gave you an hint of this 
at firſt, iz, That if your opinions 
were throughly ſearch'd into, and 
that all diſguiſe of phraſe was laid 
alide, they would either be found 


to be abſolutely falſe, or elſe to be 
the 
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the ſame, that every mortd! believes: 
And this gave me. hopes af- hhwpaxads 
ing the buſineſs; - 
T2 hs, Nay; hold .you there: fork 
am againſt ſhating 6r- dividing 'of 
truth; I dowe like that cowardly 
trick of compounding for: an aſſertion, 
pr having my opinions inſured. : Sink; 
or ſwim, | love to run the:whole 
venture, and to get all .drboſe all. 
And certainlI am that I ſay ſorhewthar 
quite different from what 15 COM+ 

monly known, Of aſſerted, | . 

T3. So. you know you ofomiſed 
is in the title- of your: Humane Nu» 
tare: where I looked tilli ary <5 
aked 5 and Ecould 6nd: nothing but 
ancient venerable ſtuff new caſed 
and dawb'd over. And I. percewe 
you are of the ſame mind ftill, and 
think that you hold and. manitain 
ſuch things as were never. held- of 
maintained before. I pray, 8#r, let's 
hear one of thoſe ſame chings,. that 
you thus ſwagger of. - : 
. Phi. Then let me tell your, Tine, 
that Ido hold, maintain & potitively 

F I {ay 
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lay that the ſtate of nature is 4 ſtate of 
nh : re is _"— ſo __ bold, 
and generous, that all the Artients 
wanted” parts, wit and courage to 
find it out, or defend it. 7 
Tim. T am confident that this will 
prove juſt fuch another ſtory, as 
that of the ſociable creature « and I 
muſt needs fay that it 'was done like 
4 wit, and Hec. beſides, to find out, 
and hold that which every child may 
hold. 

Phi. That's as good, as I heard 
this fortnight : Thou ſpeakeſt like 
one that 1s: verſed in buſineſs, and 
the world. What, ſhall a ch:ld 
be able to defend that which lay 
hid for ſo many Ages, and took me 
{uch pains to diſcover? 

Tir, You ſhall hear the Child 
hold it, and demoni7rate it too, that's 
more, viz. thus: the ftate of War 
( you know ) isa ſtate wherein peo- 
pi have not engaged or obliged 
themſelves to one another by any 
covenants, bargains, or transferring 
of rights. So far is true: isit not ? 
Vs! Phi. 
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Phi. Well, go on. 

Time. And you know that children 
or ixfants, which are in the true ſtate 
of nature, cannot covenant, or bar- 
gain, releaſe or.transferr.z and there- 
fore you cannot but know. ..that that 
dreadful buſineſs called the ſtete of _ 
war muſt needs follow. _ 

Phi. Thou art,Tim, certainly, the 
worthieſt of thy kind. This is my 
very proof: .. you make uſe of my 
very way. 

Tim. I do ſo; becauſe no body 
but a child would ever have made 
ſach a noiſe and rattle with a com- 
pany of words, and to mean fo little 
by them. 

Phi. Why, what's the matter now ? 
what isit that you would have had 
meant ? 

Tim. Alas! Sir, when, you told 
me (as you do in your Epiſtle De- 
dicatory de Cive) That man to man 
is an arrant Wolf, except it be for 
his intereſt to be. otherwiſe; That 
there's no living amongſt ſtrangers 
but by the two daughters of War, de- 

* 3 ceipt 
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ceipt and piolence 5 That naturally 
men" 3c all brutal, ravenews and ra- 
pacionss' Tiky: when EF heard this," T 
expeRted the whole world naturally 
to be a m arms and an uproar 3 
eating*and* worrying. one. another 
Tike mad'{ and to hear nothing but 
down with him there';- hang him 
with hisgwn gnts, grve hima pound 
of melt d lead for a julip to cool his 
plack, {lit him! down the chine, or 
fiea him alive and roaſt him with A 
touple' of ales inhis eyes: when I, 
Philautys;: heard of a pe of war , 
I profes, 'I'could think of little Tels 
than all'this, 'and fo did moſt peo- 

le beſides: and when all comes to 
all, Phzlartys has found our a great 
moral ecret, viz. That Whelps can't 
ſee till they be nine days old, nor a 
£:ild'can't ſpeak unleſs 1t has a ſpoor, 
nor go ta Y-arket before it can go alone, 
' Phi: Þs'this all as I fay ? 

Tim." Tis all: and every bit and 
{crap of all. For like a great ſearcher 
into Natxre, you only obſerve that 
we are children before we are ez, 
and 
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and children can't ſpeak 3 and where 
no ſpeech there can be no bargain or 
engagement,' or treaty for 'terms of 
ce3 and where no bargain, ec. 
there muſt needs be the Devi/,& war; 
Phi, Þ profeſs, Tim, :this confi- 
dence of thinei does almoſt anger 
me, - to utger ſome vaſt ſenſe beyond 

thy worth, ; at 
7m. If I thought that were the way 
to make you--ſpeak -wiſer,, Id: carry 
on' the deſign, and. endeavour to 
improve my ſelf for that very pur- 
poſe: and I'd 'not only be very cor- 
fident, but F'd be as ſaxcy, 'as IT could 

contrive. | oe 
Phi. Then know.Tim2, that'T have 
reſerved a reaſon for ſuch ſaucizeſs, 
as thine : and therefore I do pro- 
nounce that ch;ldrex may not only 
be ſaid to bein'a ſtate of war meerly 
becauſe they cannot (enter into 
Leagues, and offer and receive terms 
of peace; but that we oftimes ſee 
that they aFnally gripe and demantd 
things to which they have not the 
leaſt right ortitle : which if denyed, 
| F 4 they 
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they prefently out of fury ery; 
= fight , and ſcratch -poor 
Nurſe, or Pezrent it (elf: now this, 
Tim, does not only demonStrate their 
natural diſpoſitions to war; - brit 
that without any affront, reaſon or 
pretence of juſtice, they actually fall 
on and haveno reſpect a all to our 
menms and tunmns. 1 
' Tix, Thus have I ſeen a ſpariſb- 
leather ſhoe kick'd intothe fire, and 
periſhed in the involving flames : 
and ( which would make a heart to 
bleed ) a whole porizger of ſweetned 
ilk, with its topling white bread, 
rouling up and down upon the un- 
certain floop: and the /zttle ſtate of 
Nature as hard worrying the righte- 
Qus & inoffenſive Nxr/e, as ever poor 
Dog was worryed by Hare. And in- 
quiring into the quarrel, and occa- 
lon of the war, ] found, that the 
wicked and rqvenous young Centaure 
againſt all Conſcience and the eſta- 
bliſh'd laws of the Realm, had moſt 
unjuitly and feloniouſly fate upon a 
whole yard of red inkle. 7 
ET ; Phi, 


\ 
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. Phi. And did it not affet thee, 
Tim, and make thee ſigh again 2 and 
wert not thou converted thereby , 
and-fully convinced that the Sate of 
Nature was a ſtate of war 2 this me- 
thinks. was a very. Providential ix 
ace.” "ND | 

Tim. I was fully perſwaded, $S7r, 
by that and ſome other inſtances, 
that childrez do not know the exatt 
diftefence between freehold and co- 
p1hold. And when they take a fro- 
lick to . ſcratch and quarrel, they 
do nat' always conſult the law of Na- 
tions 3, 'giyving convenient warning, 
and Printing a Proclamation of war 
with a long hiſtory of the juſtice 
thereof, But, Sir, there's another 
thing to be taken notice of in ch3l- 
gren ( which I wonder ſuch an 9b- 
ſerver as you ſhould mils ) that in- 
timatesa ſ(etled reſolution to quarrel, 
and ſeems to defign abſolute bat- 
tel: for, what you mentioned be- 
tore, . may poſhbly be by chance. 
And that is, many children are ob- 


{erved to come: into the world with 
all 
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all their fgers cloſe bent- over their 
thumbs;and they oftimes continuein 
this fierce condition along while af- 
ter:8 if any one goes about to order 
the hand into more peaceful poſture 
and circumſtances, it's preſetitly 
ſnatched away with great fury and 
violence, and by a zataral kind of 
reftitution, returns to the primitive 
ſtate of fiity-cuffs. TOES 
Phi. I profeſs, Tim, TI did-not 
think that thou hadft had ſo much 
ſtuff in thee. I am: confident that 
tf thou hadit not been-ſpoiled in thy 
education, and tainted with ſome 
foppiſh and ſqueamiſh Prieiphes , 
thou mighteſt in time havecome to 
ſometolerable degree of --oral pru- 
dence. 7: 100 197 £2 pe] 

Tim. Why, Sir, do you like what 
Inow ſaid? , 

Phi. Like it 2 Why, who does 
—_— -b5b bay 

Tim. Nay, if you like that; furely 
( in your opinion ) I may be Profeſſor 
in time: forit was'one of the fillieſt 
things that ever I faid in my whole 

life, 
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life. 1 did it 'only, Sir, to pair it 
with your reaſon which you quoted 
| juſtbefore out of your Preface, about 
Childrens clawing fora yn or bt 
of ribband. | 
. Phi. What then, art thou reſalved 
not to ſtir ? Muſt 1 go on further 
to-convince thee? I prethee, Ti, 
tell me, how much coxvifion will 
a thy turn, & Ple undertake thee 
by the /zp, that TI may know when 
[all make theea »2av? I am con- 
fident, I fully underſtand why thou 
ſickeſt, and art fo difficultly to be 
brought to my: opinion - thou per- 
ceiveſt that moſt. people are born in 
Families and Towns, and whileſt they 
are children they are kept from do- 
ing miſchief by their Parexts and 
Nurſes;and when they are grown up, 
they are reſtrained by Laws and 
were it-not for this pittiful preju- 
dice, thou would(t believe as fully 
asI, "that the ſtate of Nature is a meer 
ſtate of war, 
Tir1. I know now as well as can 
be whereabouts: you are : this ts to 
wheadle 
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wheadle me into your Muſhroom ſtate 
of men ſuddainly ſpringing out of the 
earth, without any kind of engage- 
ment to each other. 

Phi. O that I could. but get thee 
to grant any ſuch thing, then I 
ſhould fhe thee home preſently. 

Tim. I don't care much for er 
ſpringing out of the earth ; lelt ſit- 
ting upon the ground, ſome fellow 
or other ſhould. leeringly put up his 
head between my legs : but, which 
is as well, Tle' grant you a ſhower of 
pire natural men; and the rather, be- 
cauſe. Pliny has a little ſcoured the 
roads, with a rain of calfes long 
ago. [15 LAH LY 
Phi. And wilt thon not flinch, but 
be ingenuous, and ſuffer me to ſup- 
poſe freely? .. -: i: ; 

Tim. Suffer you, Sir 2 Don't que- 
ſtion that: if you pleaſe, $zr, Tle 
ſappoſe it for you. 

Phi, And wont you put in a little 
of Moſes's tale, of the World being 
inhabited firſt by Adaz 3 to whom 
God transferred the right of all 

©, | things, 
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things, and he to his Poſterity 2 

Tir. Not a word; it does not 
becomea Philoſopher, and an: Inqui- 
rer into Prizciples to tell Stories. 

Ph;, Now thou ſpeakeſt like a 
thild of ſome hopes. I don't quie- 
ſtion now but I ſhall get thy heart, 
and ſoul too, before it be long. 1 
prethee then beginz and be' ſure 
Tir, to be very juſt and exact in thy 
ſuppoſition. | 

T:#4, Thus then 3 Upon the tenth 
of March —— he 

Phi, How? not a word further * 
thou muſt begin all again: the tenth 
of March, Tim ? that's not zatural : 
but a meer hamane inſtitation of the 
Almanack-men: an abſolute contrr- 
vance of State, to find out Fazrs and 
Markets, and other publick places of 
transferring of rights. 

Timm, Then let it be thus ; Once 
upon a time, the wind being full 
Eaſt 

Phi, Out again; weftalthave a 
ſhower of nothing but Judges, Do« 
fors, and hen - Dolt not 
| know 
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know that the wiſe men came out of 
the Eait 2 FL | 
Tim. That's only Scripture, Sir, 
and you know if the Supreme Magi- 
rate does but ſo interpret it, there 
ſhall come as wiſe ones out ofthe 
Weſt : but however to content, you, 
wee'l have no wind. at all : but only 
wee'l have it r4/z a good luſty ſhew- 
erz and among! the reſt of the great 
drops, there thall come down four 
well complexioned, upright Gentlemen : 
about fifteen hands high : which ſhall 
all happen to fall upon an. ſand of 
four hundred acres, 0v:z. the ſe of 
Pines; and that we may be better 
acquainted with them, their names 
ſhall be Dzck,Roger,Tumbler,8&Towſer. 
Phi, Here's at leaſt half a load of 
contradiction, 1n what thou haſt now 
faid. Firft of all you fay they ſhall 
be wpright : I pray whoſe Rights or 
Laws can they keep or break; they 
having not as yet taken any oath of 
Allegiance or Supremacy £ Next of all 
you ſay they are Gentlemen : Pere 
hapsfoz but if they be, you muſt 


needs 
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needs go back again, and ſpeak for 
a ſmall dagger-cloud tor their foot- 
boys: and then beſides all this, I ſee 
no 'great neceility that you ſhould 
make them ſo very #all and large, 
when Jeſs Mounſrers would ſerve as 
wellfor a ſuppoſition. 

- Tim. Truly, Sir, when Ifaid that 
they were zpright Gentlemen, TI only 
meant that they were ſtreight limb'd 
and. right up ones: and by Gertle- 
men, T only meant ordinary men: 
But as to their ſtature I think I was 
diſcreet enough : becauſe if you re- 
member, $7r, in the eighth Chapter of 
your dominion; thoſe ſame muſh- 
room-men which you ordered to 
ſpring. out of the earth, were ſaddain- 
ly to come to full maturity ; and if #na- 
ture perfeF men may come up, Ilaw 
no reaſon but as perfect ones might 
come down. And when we had once 
appointed it to raiz men 5 I thought 
we had better have a ſhower to ſome 
purpoſ®, and have it rain good, ſtout, 
ſpeakinunderffanding men, than on- 
ly a Scottiſh miſt of Babies, which 
3 would 
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would have entangled us again in the 
old ſtory of children not being ſoci< 
able; 

Phz. But how comes it about that 
you ſuppoſe theſe people to ſpeak 
Speech 18 ſo very an artificial thing, 
that we are forced to have Maſters 
and AMiſtreſſes for that very purpoſe ; 
and all the world perceives that chl- 
dren do not ſpeak naturally. 

Tire. But you know, Philantas, 
that the very ſanie man Cadmys that 
had a Plantation of armed men; not 
far from theſe of Pizres,ts faid to have 
had alſo a ſmall nurſery of Letters ; 
and we may properly enough fay that 
there is ſome liopes that chz/drer may 
fpeak, although they do not imme- 
diatly after nine or ten Months cloſe 
7mpriſoument, call for their boots and 
horſe, to take freſh 4ir. And befides 
you promiſed to talk no more of 
children, bat ſubſtantial men; and 
you need not be afraid atall, that it 
ſhall 74:2 any abſurdities, fo long as 
we do not ſuppoſe it to rai Watch- 
men, Bell=men, Lanterns, and Ffalns 3 


for 
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for we intend only an ordinary civz/ 
ſhower of perfeF men. + . 
Phi, I am likely to do thee much 
go00d indeed! Weare inquiring what 
1s the prre candid condition o nature, 
and thou comeſt in with thy Civil 
ſhower 5 which ſuppoſes Government, 
ſotiety, and all the abſurdities imagi- 
nable, and begs the whole queſtzor 
that 1s in coztroverſte : Is this you 
that promiſed to ſuppoſe 1ſo fairly ? 
thou ſhalt e'en be called Ti: the fair 
uppoſer. 
Forge This *tis to be ſo niuch for 
ſelf-preſervation ! ut makes people as 
curious and fearful of their reputati- 
0n; as of their limbs, I ſpeak, Phi- 
laut4, only of an ordinary ſhower of 
men, and you ſnort and boggle, as 
_ If I had laid a thouſand fox-traps , 
and barrels of gun-powder inthe road; 
you may put out the word Civil, if 
you pleaſe, I mtetided no advantage 
As, | 
"phi Well then, if you'Tleave out 
your tticks, and keep to your pare, 
plain, ordinary men; I do not at all 
6G. queſtion 
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queſtion, but the battle will go on 
my ſide. 

Tim. 'What are you reſolved then 
that they muſt needs have a br»ſo at 
boxes before they ſet on the old her: 
and bacon.? Muſt they needs upon 
firſt ſight ſet up their tails, and bri- 
files, and fall a fnarling, and ſwear- 
ing, and tearing one anothers throats 
out ? 

Phi. You do not hear me ſay fo: 
but you muſt be forced to grant me, 
that they are as yet in a moſt abſo- 
Jute ſtate of war. 

Tim, Whyſo? | 

Thi. Becauſe they have not as yet 
entered into any League, nor Con» 
cluded any Treaty, nor ſo much as 
made any overtures for Alliance. 

Tim, That's right: unleſs they 
happened ( as they came tumbling 

down) tocall inat old Joes of up- 
per Enfield, two miles beyond Cau- 
caſas, and there crack'd a pot, and 

ſpak'd bands. | 

Ph;. But if they did fo, they did 
not come down iz puris naturalibus.. 

Tith, 
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" Tim. And is this all the reaſon 
you have that theſe men are in a | ſtate 
of war, viz. becauſe they have not as 
yet diſconrſed, made overtures, coves 
nanted ? | — 

Þh;. Yes truly; and itis a moſt 
able one upon my reputation. 

Ti. Now could I be tempted to 
go home, Ind ſpend a little time in 
laughing, and not to talk one word 
more - for this proves juſt ſuch ano- 
ther diſcovery as we had before : For 
after much wrangling and diſpute, 
we found out (I remember ) at laſt, 
that a ſatking Child was not fit to 
command an Army, of to make a 
F$peech at the he ad of i it 3 and now 
we have found out that theſe ſame 
dropt men can't enter into a league . 
fill they have ſpoken one with ano- 
ther, neither can they ſpeak,till they 
open their months; and therefore 
they are in a moſt diſmal ate of warz 
becauſe when they do —_ It 15 
poſſible for them to fight, having 
not ſworn any thing at all tothe con- 
trary. What, Philautus, would your 

G T2 kave 
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have Roger ſpeak to the next treeto - 
run away in all haſte, and out of pare 
ndtural kindneſs, and ſweet — hu. 
24nity invite Dick, and the reſt of 
the Pineyards to a Weſphalia Ham and 
Pigeons? Whereas Roger never ſaw 
any of them as yet, nor knows any 
thing of their being come to P7zes : 
Or would you have Dirk to teſtifie 
his izward diſpoſition to pure ſociety 
it ſelf, graſp a whole armful of air, 
and fall to treating and covenanting, 
and at laſt enter intoa cloſe league 
therewith 2 The ſumme of all, Phi- 
lautus, amounts only to this 3 that 
there are four honeſt Kogxes come to 
Town, from the four ſeveral quarters 
of the world, and falling either upon 
ſeveral places of the Tſand, or being 
a great miſt, or coming before day 
light, they have not as yet ſeen one a- 
nother, and having not ſeen one ano- 
ther, they have not as yet diſcourſed, 
treated or compounded; and there- 
fore they are actually in a ſtate of 
war, 7.e. they having not ſpoken at 
all, it is impoſlible that they ſhould 
have 
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have ſpoken to each other. Now if 
you take delight in the phraſe, you 
may 1f you pleaſe call this a ſtate of 
war, a ſtateof Devils, or what ſtate 
you will; but for my part, I think 
there's nothing in it, only a ſmall 
trick of words, There's the huge 
King of China , and another great 
man that dwells tother way : I ne- 
ver made any overtures, treaty or 
compoſition with themz and yet for 
all that I don't find any gramblings or 
curſings of humane nature within me, 
or any prickings, and puſhings forth 
toward any war. Indeed I have 
found my ſelf ſometimes at ſome 
ſmall variance with the Txrk; but 
that is, becauſe his Rogues uſe to droll 
a little too ſeverely upon my Mer- 
chant men. Neither, Philautys, would 
I have you think ({uppoling it were 
worth the while to infiſt upon a 
phraſe) that you have juſtified this 
kind of ſuppoſed ſtate of nature to 
be a ſtate of War, by ſaying, as you 
ſumewhere do, that the ſtate of war 
is not only a&ual fighting, but it 1s 
G3 the 
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the whole time that the 2ariance or 
quarrel laſt. For I grant that war 
conſiſts not in the »z#mber or length 
of battels, but 1n a readineſs and ve- 
ſolution to contend. But withall we 
may eaſily conceive much more rea- 
ſon to call the iztervels between bat- 
tle and battle, war; or the whole 
time from proclamation. thereof to 
the concluding of peace 3, than to call 
that a ſafe of war, which has no pre- 
tence for any ſuch ame from any 
quarrel that ever was yet, but from 
one that unreaſonably may be. I ſay, 
I think there ought to be ſome dif- 

ference made between theſe two 

fates ;, and you your ſelf, Philantus, 
Muſt not be too backward to ac- 
knowledge it; becauſe of your ve- 
ry own definition of war, cap. 1. Art. 
12. where you fay, that war 3s that 
ſame time in which the will of conte- 
ſting by force, is fully declared by 
words or deeds. Now if Roger had 
challenged Dick to play with him to 
'morrow, three fir{t hits tor the Ki-g- 


dom : 3 or that Dick had come be- 
hind 
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CO Roger, and ſtruck up his heels, 


here had been Declaration enough to 
fignifie and juſtifie war : But to ſay 
that they are at war without either 
words or deeds ( only becauſe they 
have not bargaiz'd ) 1s not agreeable 
to what you ſay your ſelf. 
Phi. You have talked, and talked 
I know not what, 77-2. | But for all 
that, will you venture to fay that 
theſe four ſtrangers are aFually a body 
politick £ 
Tim. Tle fay no ſuch thing at all : 
But I fay that this ſame ſtate of war 
which you makeſuch a clatter with, 
is only a war of zzeer words : and 
therefore to lay aſide this ſame blind 
mans buff, and decide the controver- 
fie; let us ſeea little what theſe ſame 
Pincyards will do when they firſt 
meet, And ſo, if you pleaſe, $3r, 
about Sxn-rifng wee'l give them a 
view, unmuzzle, and let them off the 
ſlip. And now hola Roger ! over 
with him there Dick; collar him 
cloſe Towierz gripe him under the 
ſmall ribs, and pluck out his ſpleen 
G 4 : Funnies 
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Fumbler. O bravely recovered ! Nom 
bold it out for the credit of the ſtate 
of nature, and the family of the 
Dicks. Now fall upon his cheſt, and 
ſtrike his heart out of his mouth, and 
daſh that Rogues eye out of the 
Iiland. LY 

' Phi, T prethee, Tim, what art thou 
doing of 2 What an uproar and noiſe 
thou makeſt ! Thou'didſt talk juſt 
now of four honeſt Rogzes that were 
come to Towzx, and thou haſt ſent for 
four Furies, Ithink. 

Tir, I did it only, Sir, to give 
you a {mall ſample of the ſtate of 1a- 
ture. They muſt have a bruſh I ſup- 
pole, Sir, before they go to break- 
faſt. Fr PEE 2 | 

Phi. T pray, Tim, do ſo much as 
part them 3 and let's go on ſoftly 
and ſoberly, and then ſee what will 
follow. | | | 

Tim. | can exactly tell you, Sir, 
what will follow, - viz. if humane nas 
ture, upon firſt view, pricks up its 
ears, and ſets up its s4ut, and falls 
preſently to tearing , flicing and 


{laſhing C 
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flaſhing 3 then the battle goes on 
your fide : butif reaſon and humane 
nature directs theſe people to treat, 
and live peaceably together, then I 
count the day 1s mine. 

Phi. Nay, Tim, the field is not fo 
ealily gained : You think of your tro- 
phies a litthke too ſoon. 

Tir, However methinks at pre- 
ſent I am a little apt to value my 
hopes: For here's nothing of pre- 
judice, education, cuſtom, Father or 
Mother,League,or Covenant 3 but on- 
ly pare terſe humane nature, newly 
drawn out of the clouds. 

Phi, Let me conſider a little : 
You fay if they fall to quarrelling 
and fighting, when ever they firſt 
meet, then and not elſe it is to be 
judged that humane nature inclines 
to war 3 or that the ſtate of nature 1s 
a ſtate of war. Now I thought thou 
did{t go on too quick : For let me 
tell thee, 772, that that 1s as much 
falſe, as I am older than thou art. For 
aFual fighting and deſtroying 15not 
that alone which 1s to be termed 
Tar: 
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war: For whether theſe Pineyards 
- fight or not, ſo long as,they have 
_ not treated and bargained, they 

_ cannot properly be ſaid to be ſo- 
ciable. © | 
- _ Tie, This we have had over fo 
often, that I am quite tired, viz, 
they cannot properly be ſaid acu- 
ally to have made Covenants, Leagues, 
and Bonds, till they have a&mally 
made Covenants, Leagues, and Bonds. 
Yo but reſolve to hold to that, and 
you may eaſily defend your ſelf a- 
ogainſt all the forces in the world, by. 
jeaor by land. 

Phi. Burt for all you are ſo brisk, 
Tim: How do you certainly know 
that they will not fall to breaking of 
heads and legs ? Did you ſtand be- 
hind a tree and hear the parizy? Or 
had you word {ent you by the Pine- 
41 packet boat ? | 

Tier. | need not go lo far for my 
Intelligence, Philautus. Þ had it near- 
er home: For (to fave Journeys and 
charges of Forreign Letters ) I al- 
waies love to keep a little ri2ht rea- 
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oz 1n the houſe 3 with which your 
Book of Politicks is ſo crawlingly tl; | 
and from which alone ( not y cb ge- 
neral agreement of the moſt wiſe men 
and learned Nations, or the common 
conſent of mankind which you there 
deſpiſe ) you lay down for the jr 
and fundamental law of Nature, that. 
peace js to be ſought, where it may be 
found, Now inthis ſame /ittle land 
of Pines, we do ſuppoſe there grows 
abundance of Peace, if the late 
come gxeſts will but ſeek for't : be- 
caule being never inhabited, there 
was never {o much as a cat finger 
dropt upon't. 
Phi, Sine I have catch'd thee 
bravely, Ti-zz. Nowl do not queltt- 
on but to make abundance of mo- 
ney of thee. I do fay indeed, that 
right reaſon tells us, that zhe firſt and 
fundamental law of Nature is to ſeek. 
peace where it may be had; and that 
the firſt ſpecial law of Nature derived 
from that fundamental one as this, 
that the right of all men to all things 
onght no! to be retained, but that ſome 
Certain 
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certain rights ought to be transferred 
or relinquiſh'd.But you muſt conſider, 
Tim, that I eſtabliſh theſe /aws upon 
quite different groz»ds from thoſe 
which are generally given by old 
Moralifts, For they flatter you, 
and feed you with a fiddle faddle of 
mens ſeeking ſociety, for its own ſake 3 
and dividing or compounding the 
common right by natural equity and 
Juſtice, Whereas it 1s plain to me 
and all right Reaſoners, that men 
meerly lye upon the /zrch for ſocie- 
tz, and feek it only for pleaſure or 
profit: ( or in one word, out of #14- 
tual fear: ) and they are willing to 
ſhare or divide the common right, 
not becauſe there is any inward 
reaſon they ſhould do ſo, but becauſe 
it 15 much ſafer than to be engaged 
in Yar perpetually. Take this along 
with thee, Ti-z, there's Do@rine e- 
nough for this fortnight. 

Ti. There's alittle too much for 
once, Sr; and therefore I muſt de- 
ſire you to caſt it into two parts. 
You fay in the firlt place that we 
have 
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have held for many ages that nien ſeek 
ſociety for its own ſake.I pray why may 
we not hold it one ſummer more ? 

Phi. Why ? If by Natwre one 
1an {hould love another, that is as 
m4n,every man would equally love _ 
every an, as being equally man 3 
and not pick here and there,accord- 
ing as profit, honour, or other things 
do direct him. 

' Tim. Now, upon my Conſcience, 
Philautus, you mean by a mar only 
a thing ſtanding right up ( like a 
Heron ) with a head and a few eyes 
thereunto belonging : For if he 
| Chance to ſpeak or liſten , to 
buy or ſell, give or receive; if he 
|. be peaceful, faithful, modeſt, af- 
fable, temperate, prudent, inge- 
nious, or be of any worth or uſe 
imaginable; then we ſeek after ſuch, 
and ſort with ſach, not for ſociety, 
but out of »11tual fear. So that to 
enter into ſociety for 1ts own ſimple 
ſmgle ſake, were only to enter into 
tt, forthe ſake of a good word, that 
mult 'not ſignify any thing, For if 
:  \ "__ 
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it does, it muſt not be called ſocie- 
ty, but plot, profit, deſign, or the 
like. 
 Ph;, And doſt thou think, Tim, 
that I will not believe my own eyes 
and ears, before this nothing: that 
thou ſayeſt? Is there any better way 
to adutind by what advice and 
upon what accompt people meet, 
afid enter into ſociety, than by' ob». 
ſerving what they do when they 
are met £ For ſuppole,7zm, they meet 
for trafique, 1s 1t not plain that ec 
very man minds his buſineſs, and en- 
deavours to - diſpatch what he de- 
ſign'd ? If to diſcharge ſome offrce, 1s 
it not to carry on a kind of a-market 
friendſhip, which has more of jea- 
louſie than true love 2 And laſtly, if 
(for diverſ,oz and recreation of mind) 
to diſcourſe ; is not here viſibly at 
the bottom either advantage or vain 
glory ? | 

Timm, This muft needs be right: 
and - I wonder how I came to mi- 
ſtruſt it. For ſuppoſe I go to mar- 
ket to buy corn and weat for my fa- 

| mily: 
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mily : and when I come there, I on» 
ly take a good view of the butcher, 
the length and colour of his eye-/ 
brows 3 and allo an exa& accompt + 
of the ſtature and complexion of the 
2:4, that ſtood at the ſacks mouth ; 

and effe# them both moſt dearly, 
and return home moſt vehemently 
inlovez and next day bid my ſer- 
vant ſet:on the pot and fill it full of 

ejebrows, ſtature, complexion, friend- 
feip and ſociety, and let them be ve- 
ry well boyl'd: I am afraid, for all 
my true love, ſome of the Family 
may chance to be hungry before 
next market day, And fo in like 
manner if upen the road my horſe 
caſts a ſhoe, and thereupon I call in 
upon the next 823th: I may pretend 
indeed that I came only to tender 
him a ſociable vilit, to look upon his 
fair countenance, to kiſf him, andto 
be ſweet upon his humanity + but, for 
all that, it is five to one before we 
part, If T don't ſo plot and fetch 
things aboxt. as to treat concerning 
Iron, and fo by degrees cunningly: 
| | draw 
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draw hitn in tofet me a ſhoe. _ 

Phi. But why ſo many 1nſtan- 
ces ? 

Tim. Becauſe you have two whole 
pages upon the ſame occaſion : and 
beſides I have a mind to convince my 
ſelf throughly that people do not 


enter into ſociety purely for its own 


ſake. And therefore I cannot but 
think again, If I ſhould call a Coach, 
and when I have done ſo, ſpeak to 
bay and brown to ſet me down at 
Charing-croſs : for, as for their MMa- 


fer, he ſhould ride along with me 


in the coach, becauſe I did intend 
to love him, and hxgg him a whole 
ſhillings worth. I believe the Coach- 
241 may go to bed ſupperleſs for 
all this, and that I might have been 
fooner at my journeys end, if I had 
gone on foot. Or laſtly ſappofe [ 
ſhould be loſt upon the road at mid- 
night, and call a man out of his 
bed only to ask him whether he be 


in health, how he ſlept, and how all 


his family does: and not ſay one 
word concerning my being _—_ 
c 0 
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of the wayz ( for there's deſign) 
this would be pure love indeed, and 
a molt unexceptionable argument of 
tending to ſociety. And therefote , 
as you well obſerve, people tnay - 
prate and tatk of entring into ſotiety 
for its owz: ſake,” and of going to m4r- 
ket out of meer good will ,, but 
when you dive into the buſineſs, i It 19 
very great odds. . if there be not 
fome timber to fell, ſome corn to 
buy, a ſhoe to et, a queſtion to ak, 
or ſome fuch politich and 7znveigling 
trick. © 
Phi, IT am very lad, Tir, to heat 
thee give ſuch apt inſtances: ir is x 
n that thou beginneſt to under- 
ftand my Do@rine, and to be fatis- 
hed therewith; 
Tim. O, Sir, IT am fo wonder- 
fully ſatisfied, that I am'even ready 
to ſplit agatn with ſatis faFion. For 
now [ arg perceive what it is 
which jſt and »orally onght to'be 
called ſeeking ſociety £-+ #t ſelf; to 
wit,if the 1zhab _ of every Town, 
once or twice in a week, inſtead.of 


H going: 
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going to Church, or market, with- 
out either be// or trumpet , would 
4turally meet together, and like a 
company of Txrkzes get ſide-long up- 
ona pole, and ſometimes plume and 
gently chafe one another, and now 
and then put about a true love Jogg 
to the whole company : or like a 
brood of ducklings for mutual conſola- 
tion ſake get cloſe into a corner with 
head under wing, and make not the 
leaſt noiſe, for fear of waking 0ri- 
gizal ſin, and the quarrelſome ſtate of 
Nature; this poſſibly might pats 
for unfeigned friendſhip, and ſociety 
without deſign. But if men do. e1- 
ther give or receive, counſel or 
take advice, diſcourſe or jeſt, if 
they ſpeak but the leaſt word, then 
preſently a reaſon is to be tickled up, 
that this was not ſoczety , but ple? 
and deſigry, Nay, if a man does 
but look earneſtly upon another, 
and ask, what's a clock, it ſpoyls 
the whole 7»tegrity and ſrrcerity of 
the buſineſs, and can be nothing leſs 


than a very fetch and ſtratagem, 
if 
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if it be at all conſidered of by one 
that knows:the world. b 2 
_ Phi, I perceive, Tim, that thou 
haſt profited bur very little, by the 
hte inſtancesT gave thee, of peoples 
entring into ſociety meerly upon de- 
 fign. How ever ſixely thou canſt 
not. deny that there's great ſafety 
and convenience ſmiſceking of peace : 
and many a miſchief there would be 
if it ſhould be negle&ed. And there- 
fore, why ought notT,foreſeeing thoſe 
 miſchiefs, be ſaid to endeavour to 
avoid them only out of fear, and 
thereupon chooſe ſociety as the ſafeſt 
condition & 4 
Tir. Tle give you free leave, Phi- 
lautus , to lay that peace 1s better 
than war, 1n Exgliſh, Latin, or any 0- 
ther Language, upon that very ac- 
comprt. your ſelf mentionz but I 
would not have you ſay that that's 
the only or chief reaſon. For there's 
great difference, Philantys, m ſay- 
ing that I do this or that, meerly 
and only becauſe I am afraid of a 
bloody noſe, or broken ſhins : and 
| H 2 in 
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!n ſaying that T do it for a better 
reaſon; and that a leg or an arm may 
chance to go off, if Inegled to doit. 

Phi, Upon better reaſon, doſt 
thou ſay ? what, can a man ſpend his 
time better than to ſuſpe&# , take: 
heed, be watchfuf and afraid? and 
doſt thou think that thou canſt ever 
find out any other reaſon to make 
the four men of Pines compound, be- 
lides fear £ . | 

Tin. Yes, I have one worth ten of 
that, ( which I ſhall give you by 
and by: ) and moreover not only 
ſhew you that in all jzſtice and equi- 
ty they ought to compound , but 
alſo what terms they ought to offer 
towards an accommodation £ 

Phi. 1 prethee, Tim, which will 
certainly beat, the French or Dutch £ 
which ſinks the firſt &8hzp, and 
where will the wizd be upon the 
fifteenth of May? poor creature ! 
+ that thou ſhould thus cut out work 
for thy own. diſparagement, and 
engage before hand to be filly ! 
and y@& becauſe it ſhall never = 
ſai 
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ſaid, that Tizz wanted means of 
growing Wiſer, I care not much 
if I fling away one demonitration 
more upon thee, to prevent if poſ- 
ſibly, this great plot thou haſt laid 
to diſcredit thy felf; whereby it will 
experimentally appear, that men at ' 
firſt were not only in a ſtate of war,6c 
did as 1t were lay down their wea- 
pons, and combine out of meer fear : 
but that the ſtate of war really isnot 
yet ended, nor ever will be. For that 
every man 3s ſtill to this very day a- 
fraid of every man 3 and(now obſerve 
me T7, ) that this is a ratural taint 
and infeFiox that runs through the 
whole humane blood : and is fo deep- 
ly ſeated therein, that it will never 
be utterly waſh'd out till Doomes- 
day. | 

Tim. Always provided, that you 
had excepted your ſervant Timothy 
from being afraid of every body. For 
as fierce as you look,sS7r,he 1s not in 
the leaſt afraid of you. 

Phi. What ? I hope (whilſt Fam 
endeavouring to cxre thee of thy 


43 crrors) 
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exrors) thou doſt not intend to buff, 

arreland challenge me.I don't much 
like the very phraſes: that belqug to 
fieh ting. 

Tim. I intended no affront at all 
to you, Sir, for there's. abundance 
more that I am not afraid of. 

Phi. Then upon. my word, it 1s 
os want of judgement and common 
obſervation. Iconfeſs now and then, 
Tir, I have met ſome raſh 7ncon- 
ſtderate younters ( like thy ſelf) who 
would try to be of thy opinioz, and 
pertly to contradi# me would garr- 
Jay themſelyes. And to fuch I uſe to 
fay thus. .5* What mean you Gentle- 
* ze to approve of that in your 
< diſcourſes, which your ations per- 
« fealy difavow? Do you not fee 
cc all c——— though they be at 
© peace with their neighbours, yet 
<« puarding their frontiers with 
« armed mer, their 'Towns With 
<< walls and ports, and keeping con- 
< ſtant watches?Do you not ſee even 
< in well governed States, where there 
a Are Laws. and puniſoments appoin- 

00 tcd 
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«ted for offenders, yet particular 
<* men travel not without their ſword - 
« by their fides for their defences, 
<« neither ſleep they without ſhut- 
« ting not only their doors againſt 
<« their fellow ſabjeFs, butalſo their 
* Trunks and ' Coffers againſt do- 
« meſticks £ Can men give a clearer 
< teſtimony of the fear and diſtruſt 
«they haveeach of other, and all 
< of all ; and that the firſt ſtop that 
« was put to the ſtate of war, was 
< upon the accompt of fear, and 
&« that it 1s not yet quite ended ? 
«< and therefore are you not aſham'd 
*<toftght againſt your ſelves;that you 
«© may quarrel me? Thus'F uſe to 
ſchool over ſuch ſmall obje@Fors , 
and little obſervers of humane af- 
fairs. | 
Tim, And I pray, Sir, how did 
they uſe to take ſuch a demonſtration? 
and what did they uſe to ſay again ? 
Phi. Een as much as' thou art a- 
ble to ſay now. What doſt think 
all people in the world are as 
malepert as thy ſelf, and talk a- 
H 4 gain 
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gain, when there is nothing to be 
laid? _ bel of 

Tim. However, Philantas, if T had 
been there, rather than my tongue 
ſhould have catch'd cold, I'd = 
ſaid over. the alphabet, or ſome- 
what or other 3 1if-it had been anly 
this. viz. We ſee indeed Caſtles, 
Walls, Dxaw-bridges, Guards, Guns, 
Swords, Doors, Locks, and the 
like. But ſurely it is' not abſolute- 
Iy neceſſary to ſay that all this care 
1s taken and theſe defences made, 
becauſe Hamane Nature at firſt was, 
and in general ſtill is a Whore, a 
Bitch, a Drab, a Cut-purſe, &c. But 
becauſe there be Dogs, Foxes, Hoes, 
Children, Fools, Madmen., Drunk- 
eards, Thieves, Pyrats and Philauti- 
ans. And upon that accompt ( con- 
ſjdering the wickednelS of the 
world ) it 1s a moſt dangerous and 
frightful thing to leave the Dairy- 
door open: for who knows, but 
on a ſuddain the Sow, having ſome 
{mall ſcruples about »2cxem and tr - 
47, may ruſh in with her train of 
FM 2I0- ah "little 
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 Hhittle thoughts, and 7vadivg the 
Milk-bowls ſhould rejoice in the 
confuſion 2 And in like manner I 
am almoſt throughly convinced , 
that if I have a Diamond of confi- 
derable value, it is not the ſafeſt way 
to fling 1t into the ſhoe-hole, or to 
Jay it in the widow amonglt the Bay- 
leaves : becauſe perhaps the waggifh 
Rats, to make me; ſpend candle, 
may carry it away, and hide it up 
in the cock-loft 5 or a child may have 
amind to try whether it wtll fink or 
\wim, or may ſwallow it inſtead of 
a new faſhioned Sugar plumb 3 or 
laſtly becauſe I may chance to have 
a ſervant, who being notwel/ dried 
of the ſtate of nature, may make uſe 
of the 2zembers of his body to remove 
it from the place where T laid it. 
AndI muſt needs tell you, Philautys, 
if a friend or fo ſhould intend me a 
viſit, who, I was ſie, did really 
believe no good or evil before the 
Statutes of the Kingdom, I ſhould 
count my ſelf 1n all prudence ob- 
lig'd, to {et a very ſtrong lock up- 

On 
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on my mnſiard pot. But to go on 
ee on obſerye beds Bon: 
Conſtables and watches, that ax 
is a moſt dreadful creature : but be- 
fore you be very ſure of that conclu. 
fion, -I would have you call to mind, 
that there be ſuch things 1n the 
world as madmen, who may' get 
from their fetters, and fall to firing 
of houſes : and there be ſuch things 
as Qrakers and fifth Monarchy-men, 
whoſe religious frenzy may diſturb 
the peace: and there be alſo ſuch 
things which in the morning were 
true lawful mex, who by night with 
zntemperance have loſt that privi- 
lege: and thefe for a time may be 
as troubleſome in+ the ſtreets, as a 
wild Boar or Ox : And laſtly there 
may be here and there fome beſides, 
call'd Pilferers, and Thieves, who 
count 1ta: piece of dull pedantry to 
live by any ſet forme and profeſſron, 
or to be guided by any reaſon, or 
to ſtand to any Laws - and for you 
to conclude from hence, that Hu- 
mane Nature 1n general is a ſhirkzng, 

rooking 
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rooking, - pilfering, pedding nature, 
is as extravagant, as toſay that the 
chief of. maxkind are perfe&ly 'di- 
ſtracted,. and that the true ftate of 
nature is.a ſtate of perpetual' drunk- 
enneſs,” And what if moſt. Nations 
have ' Guards, and Caſtles, and be 
upon defence 2 You maſt not in- 
fer that all mem are Zogzes, becauſe 
Alexander had a mind to try anex- 
periment, and to fee how much 
miſchief -he could. do in his whole 
life-time : or becauſe the Ceſars 
poited many Kingdoms, and brought 
them/-4nto flavery ,.. for the excel- 
lent jeſt of pare Latin, and Reman 
bberty';: or becauſe the Turk, gave 
two pence for a Pigeon to tell him 
from- above that af the earth was 
his.. Yau know. Philautas, our own 
Nation never wanted Horſes, Ships, 
Hen, and valoyr to have tramp- 
led down many of. its Neighbours : 
but ſach have. been the equity 
and generoſity of our Kings as (un- 
teſs highly provoked) to ſtay at 
bome, | 

Phz., 
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Phz. You never found that I aſler- 
ted that all the people in the worldare. 
ſhirks and raskals : But I may confi- 
dently aflert that there be ſome 5 and 
ſeeing that we do not kzow: them, 
and cannot diſtinguiſh them from the 

ood, there's aneceſſity (asItell you 
m my Epiſtle) of ſuſpeFing, heeding, 
anticipating, ſubjugating and ſelf-de- 
fending. - | | 

Tim. T pray do ſo muchas under- 
ftand me, Phzlautys; TI am not a- 
gainſt your putting all thoſe word: 
and forty more into practice. Ride 
with eight ſuſpe&ing piſtols, and half 
a dozen heeding ſwords: Let a file 
of anticipating Muſquetteers walk con- 
{tantly before you, and as many ſ#b- 
Jugating ones behind 5 plant a de- 
fending blunderbuſs upon the top of 
your ſtairs; put on a head-piece 1n- 
ſtead of a quilted-cap, and fleep in 
perfect armour : or if this be not 
ſuffictent, beg leave of his Majeſty 
that you may have a bed ſet up in 
the Exchequer, or ſurrender your 


ſelf every night to the Lieutenant of. 
| the 
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the Tower.z and let him-be extraor- 
dinarily obliged, that you awake in 
ſafety next morning. In ſhort, take 
much care of your ſelf, as you 
think moſt juſt, (for you know your 
worth beſt 3) but from your own dz- 
fruſt and fear, I do earneſtly defire 
that you would not determine any 
thing concerning the general diſpoſt- 
tion and temper of humane nature 3 
and that if a woxſe comes to lick 
the fave-all, you would not alarme 
the whole Chriſtian world, and cry 
out that the Txrk 1s landed. This 
I fay 1s all that I defire of you ; for 
when you tell us that there be 
Thieves , and that we don't know 
them, and if we did, we do not 
know what day we may meet then, 
this was very well and very fully 
underſtoad by every Carrier and 
Drover many years before you writ 
your Politicks : And now ſince you 
have ſuch an excellent gift of making 
things plain, -be inked to exerciſe a 
little upon #other reeſon, why men 
that are in the ſtate of mature do 
chooſe 
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chooſe to enter into ſociety. For, as 
for people compounding out of fear, 
or not ſeeking ſociety for its own ſake, 
 Tnowfully underſtand. As I remem- 
ber you ſeemed to ſay further, thar 
ſociety was a thing meerly by chance, 
becanſe that no man in the ſtate of 
zature could have any right or pre- 
tence to any part of this world, 

Phi. I (corn to be one of thoſe that 
ſeem only to ſay things : If there be 
any. doubt, I fay nothing 3 if there 
be none, then I ſpeak, detlare and 
publiſh. . And therefore I do now 
make it known, that no man whilſt 
he is in the ſtate of mature has right 
or title to ſo much as one foot of 
Land or ſpire of graſſ. Andnow my 
mouth 1s open, I do declare further, 
that whereas a company of 1Meta- 
phyſical Term-drivers do love to talk 
of intrinſecal and eſſential right and 
wrong, good and evil, and the like 5 
they are every one utterly befotted, 
there being no ſuch thing ar all, but 
what the 2agiſtrate pleaſes ſoto ap- 
point. 


Tim. 
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7:2. As forthe latter part of your 
declaration, T ſhall not meddle with 
| tas yet : but of the former I am ob- 
liged to take preſent notice: Where- 
in you ſay, that by zatare no man 
has any right to any part of this world; 
which if true, then our four 2atural 
Gallants have perfectly loſt their 
Journey, and muſt forthwith entreat 
the S#x, to draw them back again; 
there being no living here, unleſs 
my mighttake and enjoy what they 

nd. 

Phi, T prethee, Tim, what figure 
is this objeFion1n 2 Thou talkeſt juſt 
as if thou cameſt reeking hot from 
Barbara - I mult therefore teach 
thee that theſe people that came late- 
ly down, are very welcome, and 
may live very happily 3 if they en- 
deavour, and agree ſo to live : But 
till they have agreed and bargained, 
not any one of them can poſſibly 
claim any peculiar right or intereſt 
in the very leaſt ſpot of the whole 
Iſland. 

Timm, Your inStrudtions, Sir , I 


thank 
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thank you begin now to enter 3 be- 
cauſe Jonas Moor is not as yet come 
to divide, and fet out the. grouzd, 
and to call this piece ſtarme-crow, 
and tother long 4cre 5 and becauſe 
the white poſts or blew balls are not. 
as yet up at Roger's door 5 and that 
Dick has not determined what /very 
to give, and what coat of arms to 
ſet upon his ſheeps backs 3 and be- 
cauſe there are no hedges, ditches, 
or walls to keep aſunder the 7zhab:- 
zants cattel : Therefore ſay you,none 
of theſe have any reaſon to demand 
the leaſt right to any part of the 
whole Tſ/and; You know, Sir, a 
man may have a right to a fourth, 
eighth, or any other part of a ſhip, 
though he be not able to ſay, this 
rope is mine; and tother 1s my. 
| neighbours : And a hundred ſeveral 
. men may have a common, and yet 
certain right to a piece of ground, 
and yet never a one of them car: ſet 
forth, that bis ſhare lies juſt at the 
gate, and another man's next the water 
ſide. 

Phi. 
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Phi; This is aid ſo like one. not 


capable of i Improvement, that I am 


aſham'd to be ſeen in thy. company : 

For when thou talkeſt of comzm0x 
rights, T am confident thou meanelt 
{uch grounds as are called Commons 
(where the Town herd and Tows 
gceſe go) which are held by as much 
bargain, and covenant as thou holdeſt 
thy hat or coat by.. 

_ Tim. To be juſt and honeſt, Phi- 
Jautzs, T did mean fo, I profeſs: And 
I ſaid it on purpoſe to ſee how an- 
gry you would be at one of your 
own ſort of tricks, when put upon 

you by another, Þ_ 
Phi. I do abominate, all ſuch 
tricks, and thoſe that deviſed them. 
if you hear ſence, then attend : 
When I ſay that no man. by nature 
can have any eſtate or right ;, I don't 
only underſtand thereby, that Roger 
ts not as yet fixed im the Eaſt, nor 
the reſt in their particular quarters : 
but tt] they have bargained, they can 
make no claim to any part Or pro- 
portion whatever, either in equity, 
j right., 
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right, law or juſtice. Surely thow 
canſt not be'ſo ignorant, but one of 
thoſe words will fall to thy ſhare to 
underſtand. 

Tim. T thank you, Sir,. that you 
were fo generous, as to give me ſuch 
choice : For now I underſtand you 
as fully, as tf you had blownup your 
meaning into- my head with a qn/. 
For as much as Koger forgot to bring 
his black box of Evidences, and 
transferred rights along with him ; 
and thereupon has not been able as 
yet to obtain a Decree in Channcery, 
or a Yerdif at Common law for his 
ſhare; therefore Roger has none, nor 
in reaſox 15 likely to have any. What, 
would you have had him to have 
tied up twelve Judges in a corner of 
his handkercheif, and brought down 
IWeitminfter Hall in his trouzes £ 

Phi. I ſhall not now be fo idle as 
to ſay what T'd have him to have 
done : But Tl tell thee, Tiz7, what 
[ would have ſuch a ch;1d as thou 
art to do, (unleſs thou art very ea- 


ger of continuing a foo!) — 
as 
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ask thy ſelf, or that ſame thing with- 
in thee, which ſy people have got a 
cuſtom of calling Conſcience, whe- 
ther thou now haſt, or ever hadit 
any thing in thy whole life, or right 
to any thing but by Covenant, cons 

traF and law. - 
Tires, Iſhall doit, Sir, immediat- 
ly. Here, where art thou ( asthey 
call thee ) Conſcience £ Come forth 
and let Tizz ( according to Philantiws's 
advice ) ask thee a queſtion: How 
came(t thou by thoſe ſhoes By 
what wzeans and upon what deſrer 
didft thou acquire a right and pro- 
riety in them, and dominion over 
them? Did thy feet bud, and bring 
forth ſhoes? Dont cogg now and 
ſhuffle, but ſpeak plain, tor very much 
depends hereupon. Coxſc. Truly , 
Tit:, having looked a little into the 
World, and Antient Writers, and ob- 
ſerving that ſome ſtones were very 
hard, ſome very ſharp, and others 
very dirty, for fear I ſhould bruiſe, 
cut or offend the lower part of the 
man called the feet; I thought fit 
F 2 EY 
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to treat with a Shoemaker 3 and af-" 
ter ſome parly and overtures we come” 
at laſt to cloſe Covenant: And, as [ 
was ſaying before, for fear of catch- 
ihg cold I took theſhoes, and for fear 
he ſhould never ſee me again, he took 
my money. 

_ Phi. And thus thou wouldft find 
It, Ti, 1f thou fhouldſt examine 
thy ſelf from top to toe. Viz. That 
every thing thou haſt, or ever hadft, 
1s all upon ſome immediate or fore- 
going compact ; Neither 1s there any 
natural way of diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween wenn and tuum, but only by 
ſuch means as have laid down. 

Tim, Truly, Philautus, T am very 
nigh of your opinion': Yis. That it 
would be a very hard matter for the 
moſt cunning and experienced Mid- 
wife to diſtinguiſh exactly between 
a cold that is born Lord of a Man- . 
20ur, and a Tenant, Unleſs ſuch as 
the firſt were born with the Court- 
rol/s 1n their 20uth, or had all ſtars 
in their forehead; and the latter had 
all ſhern #ranes and cropt ears, You 
have 
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have been ſeveral times, Philantzs, 
angry, fince we began to:diſcourſe ; 
it.is time, I think, for me to beſo 
now. 

Phi, With whom? ir 
__ Twm. Een with your own Politi- 

cal ſelf, as old as you are : For you 
go and appoint a company of people 
to come, I know not whence; and 
to bring with them nothing but their 
pure perſonalities; and to arrive at a 
place, where's not the leaſt Crſtorr, 
Law, or Statute : And then 1n your 
diſcourſe you fetch all your Argu- 
ments from want of ſuch CuStoms, 
Laws and Statutes, That 1s, Tle 
ſuppoſe an Iand where there's not: 
ſo much as one dogg: And thien Fl 
determine, that j#s ſhall fignifie no- 
thing in the world but a dogg 3 and 
then I will conclude againſt all zzaz- 
kind, that if Roger comes thither, he 
ſhall not have a bit of right: 7z. e. 
he will find never a dogg. If you 
ſuppoſe, Philautws, ſuppole one thing 
with another, viz,that which is poſt- 
ble : As for your ſtate of mature 
| 73 {though 
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(though it be ſufficiently extrava- 
gant) yet I was reſolved to keep 
you company 3 3nd to be either for 
zmnſhrooms, or bubbles, or bladders, 
or teeth, or cherry-ſtones, or any thing 
that could be deviſed. But when 
you determine with. your ſelf that 
there ſhall be no 4&s of Parliament, 
and yet all the while reaſon ſo, as it 
there were ſuch, I muſt confels that 
I muſt then leave you. 

Phi, NowThave no mind at all to 
part with thee : but to put my ſelf 
into ſuch an odd kind of diſpleaſure, 
as to ſuffer thee to talk on without 
pity 3 only to ſee how far thou 
wouldeſt abuſe thy ſelf, if thou had(t 
but thy full ſwing. And therefore [ 
do ſay again, that where there is ng 
Law, there can beno right, Now, 
It 1s five to one, if thou doſt not 
prate preſently :- do ſo, thy whole 
gut full. Perhaps this may bring 
thee into ſome moderation, and 
better reſpe&t of thoſe that arc a- 
ged, EE 65.5 
' Tim, Truly under favour, Sir, 
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1 am thinking thus 

Phi. Nay, for thinking. think ll 
thy heart ſtrings crack: but that 
won't fſatisfie thee, for thou muſt 
prate I know. 

Tim. Yes, Sir - Suppoſe a man 
pays down five thouſand pounds for 
an Eſtate; and accordingly receives 
writings before ſufhcient witneſſes - 
And it happens that the following 
night his writizgs are all burnt and 
his witneſſes all die. What Law now 
has he for his money ? His convey- 
ances are gone towards the Moon, 
and his witneſſes tother way. 

Phj, Thou doſt not underſtand, 
that he of whom the Eſtate was pur- 
chaſed, may be brought upon his 
oath: There's law, Tim, that thou 
did{t not think of 

Tim. But Tle have that man the 
ſame night to die alſo; and his Herr 
{hall be five hundred miles off, when 
the bargain was made. This is 
much ealier to ſuppoſe, Philantus, 
than to make er out of blidders. 
Now here's no Law 1n the caſe, for the 
I 4 Parcha- 
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Purchaſer ; but he has much right 
and reaſon on his ſide. 

Phi. This 'tis tq talk of Law and 
not underſtand it : I fay there's no 
reaſon at all that he ſhould ever 
haye, or enjoy the leaſt part of the 
Eſtate. For if this were allowed , 
whenever a man wanted” a good 
houſe, and gardens, it were but ſay- 
ing that his witmeſſes are dead, and 
' his writings loſt, and he might 
een pick his ſeat whereever he 
pleaſed. ! 

Tim, I grant you, 1t is not reaſon- 
able, 7.e, 1t 1s not convenient that 
there ſhould be room made for ſuch 
-pretences: But the iman notwith- 
{tanding hath never the leſs right to 
the Eftate - which conſiſted in the 
bargain and true performance of 
Covenants 5” not 1n the Parchments, 
wax and witneſſes, which are requi- 
lite only by reaſon of death,miſtakes, 
forgetfulneſs, ambiguity of words, 
knavery, and the like. _ 
 Phi.Andart thou now ſo very ſilly 
a5 to dream that any of this 1s againſt 

me : 
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me? For thou haſt given an inſtance 
of right in a Common-wealth; where 
there's bargaining and Law: And 
our bulineſs lies all this while about 
the ſtate of Nature, where there's - 
neither one nor t'other. But indeed 
how can any thing leſs 1impertinent 
be poſhbly expected from ſuch who 
having only gone through a courſe 
of the predicaments 

Tim. And run over your race of 
the Paſſcons: I pray don't forget 
that. 

Phi, Who, Ifay, having ſaved to- 
gether a few Academical ſhreds, and 
pedantically ſtarched up a few di- 
{tinftions and trifles got from the 
Schools, ſhall prate and ſwagger, as 
if they were well acquainted with 
both the Poles, and every thing that 
lies between them. 

Tim. And as if they could ſquare 
the Circle, as well as your ſelf; Let 
that come inT befeech you. It was 
moſt pedantically done of the Uni- 
verſity Door z that when you had 
ſo painfully ſquared 1t tor the general 

good 
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good of mankind, he ſhould fpight- 
tully go and »xſquare it again. But 
hold, $7r, we forget our ſelves : For 
we are In a ſtate of natare or war, 
and we fall to complementing, as if 
the peace were concluded: And 
therefore I ſhall return to my in- 
ſtance concerning A7ght and Law. 
Which, now Itel] you, Philautzs, I 
gave not, intending therein any 
great ſtore of proof, ( much lels any 
demonStration , as you ule to do 

but Idid it only to fupple and ſoften 
you into a little leſs difficulty of dr- 
{tinguiſhing between that which 1s - 
right and reaſonable,and that which is 
according to the Laws of the Realm. 

Phi. What, doſt talk of ſupplin 

of me, Tim: £ Iprethee go home rms 
put thy head into a pipkziy, and there 
ſtew it, fill thou getteſt more wit. 
What, doſt think, becauſe I look up- 
on my body as a good conſiderable 
thing, that thereforeI am ſo great a 
Copard as to ſubmit to 70»ſence, and 
comply with 7»rpoſſubilities;, and to 
pe miſtaken only becauſe it 1s the 
genera! 
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general faſhion? T ſhall not do a, 
indeed 7izz : ſupple and ſoften as 
long as you will. And therefore to 
ruine all your hopes at once, I do 
ſay that thoſe four er that we have 
ſuppoſed in the ſtate of Nature, have 
not the leaſt 71gþt to any part of the 
Ifland 5 not only becaule their ſhare 
or portion is not as yet bounded and 
marked out, or becauſc they cannot 
require any part by Humane Law < 
but beſtdes, becauſe Natare has given 
to every one of them an abſolute, 
compleat, total right to every thing 
that's there to be found. 

Tim. What has Nature given to 
Dicks ſuppoſe, a right to the whole 
Kinedom: with all the profits , 
priviledges, perquiſites, and appur- 
tenances? 

Phi. T prethee, Time, climb up 
ſome high Steeple or Tower, and 
wonder there. I have other buſi- 
neſs to do than to ſtay only to ſec 
thee ſtare at ſunſhine truths and dc- 
m0nSfrations. What I have ſaid, I 
have weighed, which young toys, 
as 
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' as thou art, never do. | 

Time; Then truly Dzck, has reafon 
to ſpeak: very laudably of Nature; 
for he's 1n a very fine thriving condt- 
tion. Tle have the Rogue add a pair 
of horſes more to his coach, and to 
keep two foot-boys, one for ſack and 
another for claret; in Liveries an- 
{werable to the colonr of their du- 
ties. I am reſolved he ſhall never 
ſit but an a box, drink nothing but 
flaskes, eat nothing that has an Ex- 
glifþ name, -and wipe his mouth only 
with Indian Almanacks. But how 
ſhall poor Roger make ſhift to live ? 
He muſt e'en try to earn his penny 
with lighting home Northfolk Attour- 
neys Clerks. 

Phi. Thou art fo infinitely unca-_ 
pable, Tizz, that one had as good 
pick up old rags for paper, as.labour 
to make thee underſtand. For if- 
thou hadft any brains thou mighteſt 
know, that Nature has given to 
Roger all, - notwithſtanding Dick's 
grant. 

Tir, Say you ſo? Thenriſe up 
Roger, 
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_ Roxer, and tumble down Dick: 

Ph;. I prethee, T::, away preſent. 
ly, and according as I gave order, 
ſet on thy head; for it will never * 
make ſhift to do, as it now lies, 
Who, except Tim, but would eaſily 
have. apprehended, how that Roger 
might have arzght toit all, notwith- 
ſtanding Dick, to all of it had a 
right 2 

Tim. Oh the wonderful works of 
a black pudden with anchovie-ſauce ! 
This 'tis to have joyned Logick with 
Mathematicks! For take one for 
cunning, and t'other for ſoundneſs, 
and betwixt them both, they'l make 
up ſach a #z#le, as would have puzled 
old Prix himſelf to have found out 
a pattern of it. But what becomes 
of Tumbler and Towſer all this while ? 
The world certainly 1s very low 
with them: For if Dick has got All, 
and Roger has got the ſame All, over, 
befides, and notwithſtanding ; the 
Devil 1s of it, 1f between them both 
they don't keep out t'other two. 
_ Phi, Tamquite tired with calling 
thee 
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thee fool, though I perceive the oc- 
caſion increaſes very much. I don't 
fay that Dick, and Roger have got it 
all ; but I ſay they have got a right 
to getit all, and ſo have the reſt. 

Tir, And may Dick or any other 
of them, in rieht and reaſon, get 1t 
allif they can ? 

Phz, I. prethee ſtep to the gate, 
and ask the Porter that. MuſtI ſpend 
my ſelf to tell thee agatn, that we are 
in the ſtate of Nature; in which, 
whatever .a man has a mind to do, 
and can do, he may do. 

Tir, Why ſo? What, becauſe 
21ay and can are of the fame Mode 
and Tenſe, or that poſſumris Latin for 
them both ?. 

Phi. No; thou perverſe trifler ; 
that's not the reaſon : But becauſe in 
the /itate of Neture, there's no ditte- 
rence at all between ay and Car. 

Tim. That is 3 becauſe Koger has 
a vocal inſtrument between his chin 
and his noſe, called a month, and 
being not muzled, gagged or cop'd 5 
but having a free power, faculty or 
May 
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May to opent it, and order it as he 
think fitz therefore he May ſtretch 
it out as wide as he pleaſe, and ſwear 
quite croſs the Iſ/axd, that hel have 
the whole. or at leaſt half: And be- 
cauſe he has other 77ſtraments called 
hands, which have an ability. of 
holding and directing a kzifez there- 
fore again he ay make ute thereof 
tocut the throats of all his Countrey- 
men. And when he has done this ; 
if he be not tired, and his hands do 
not much ſhake, he ay allo cut his 
own. Ter 

Phi, Surely I ought not to forgive 
my ſelf this Month for being with- 
in the noiſe of ſuch childiſh talk. 
My reaſon that Roger, whilelt inthe 
ftate of Nature, may do any thing 
( except hurting himſelf) or require 
any thing, was becauſe he cannot be 
. injurious Or unjuſt to any man ; 77- 

jury or injuſtice being the breach of 
: ſome humane Laws, ſuch as in the ftate 
of Nature there be none, Do 10 
much , as go to thy Dictionary , 
Tim, and ſee if injuria and #1 
juſtitia 
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Jiſtitia be not deriv'd of js. 

Tim, 1 perceive we are wheel's 
about to Weſtminſter Hall _ : 
notwithſtanding you promiſed not 
to come there any more. And in- 
deed I ſee now, Philaut#, tis in 
vain to expect any better reaſon 
from you, why Roger may get and 
poſſeſs what he liſt : by reaſon 
what you faid juſt before, viz. that, 
that only was #zjuſtice which was 
the breach of ſome humane law, is 
Im your own Annotations upon the 
tenth Article of your firſt Chapter. 
So that we ſee whereabouts we {till 
are: the Parliament 1s not as yet 
met, or at teaſt have not. as yet 
made any Laws, and wee call no- 
thing «jſt, but what ſhall be done 
againſt ſomewhat that they after- 
ward ſhall eſtabliſh: and ſo we are 
come again into the old ſtory of 
the dog: and no further are we 
likely to proceed, unleſs we change 
znjury and injuſtice tor ſome other 
words. And thereforelet's try, Phi- - 


lautys , 1f Roger may not do that 
which 
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which is hurtful or miſchievons , 
or that which is »zreaſorable, As 
ſuppoſe, when all thereſt are aſleep, 
he ſhould contrive ſome way to 
pluck out all their eyes, and to ſuck 
them inſtead of-raw eggs; *Tis very 
ingenious, and not the leaſt mil- 
chief or hurt at all: for the Par- 
liament have not as yet declard 
that blindneſs 1s any inconveni- 
ence 5 nor that ſuch as ſhould oc- 
calion 1t tn others, ought to be pu- 
__ 

. Phi, Thou thinkeſt now that thou 
talkeſt wiſely : and *tis as like a 
Woodcock as can be. For if Roger's 
ſtomach require it, or he thinks 
that it does, Roger may certainty 
doe 1t. | 

' Tim, Yes, yes: He may doe if 
ſeveral wayes, either with a Steletto, 
ora Perknife, or a pair of Pincers, 
or many other ways. , And ſo he 
may contrive to lop off a leg of each 
of them: and when the Parliament 
meet, if they find it unjuſt, they 
+ may vote it OBagain, But becauſe 
K We 
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we may take occafion to talk a lit- 
tle more of this by and by, wee't go 
on, and ſee if theſe people may not 
be guilty of doing or requiring that 


which 18 #rreaſonable. 

Phi, I don't at all fee how... 

Tim. That 1s, becauſe you are {6 
bufie tn weighing of Kingdoms, and 
making remarks upon humane af | 
fairs, that you don't mind your own 
writings. Forif youdid, you might 
there find that in your very ſtate of 
Nature, the wi//1s not the only mea- 
fure of right, and that therein a man 
may be guilty of doing of that which 
1s zzreaſonable, 

Phi. T do not know why I ſhould 
ſay ſo, or any thing like 1t. 

Timm. Why you faid it I know 
nct: andT ſuppoſe it had been bet- 
fer for you not to have ſaid it, be- 
cauſe 1t contradicts much of your 
deſign: but thus you fay at the 
beginning of the forementioned Az- 
notations, Though a man in the 
ftate of Nature cannot be injurious 


to another , becauſe there are as ye * 
29 
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ho Huntane Laws ; get in ſuch a ' ſtate 
he may offend God, or break, the Laws 
of Nature : which very Laws, you 
your ſelf call the Laws of Reaſoti, SO 
that you have no ,way to-come clea- 
verly off, but to deviſe ſome cunning 
diſtintion between breaking a Law 
of Reaſon, and doing that which is 
unreaſonable. 

Phi. What doſt think, Tizz, that 
at theſe years, and after ſo much 
experience, and alter ſo many vido- 
ries in diſcourſe, that I will be taught 
by ſuch a whifter as thou art, to 
come off. It is ſufficient at preſent, 
to the caſe in hand, to'ſfay that no- 
thing can be done or demanded - 
reaſondbly as to' the matter of mennt 
and twurr. 
| Tint, You had belt have d care of 
Franting any kind of thing whatever 
ko be unreaſonable 1 1n the ſtate of Nas 
ture: becauſe you know the Magi- 
ftrate has not as yet ſealed andſlamp'd 
goog? and evil: but let that paſs.now. 

uppoſe then that they ſhould fight 
fot the T/agnd. Shall we give them 
= 1 X ſe- 
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a» ſecord view, and another looſe ? 
we had beſt not. For you know, 
as you teach us : that we by Na- 
ture arc all equal. 1. e. thongh Roger 
may chance to have huge Legs, yet 
Dick may have the quicker eze : and 
though. Txmbler may have a very 
large 2, and a great gripe, yet Tow- 
ſer may be 1n better breath, and have 
longer nails. - | 

Phi. No: no: T prethee don't 
let them fight by any means; for 
that is ſo very fooliſh and z-areaſor- 
able, that it 18 4xreaſoxable to hear of 
It, - : 
Tim, Well : imagine then that 
they do not fight : may not Roger, 
when they come to treat, demand 
more than his ſhare ? as ſuppoſe ( as 
was before hinted ) he ſhould de- 
mand half. | 

Phi. So he may, if he pleaſe; and 
get 1t too : there's no Under-ſheriff to 
hinder him : neither has he ſubſcri- 
bed to any agreement, nor ſworn 
that he'l be content with lefs. 

Tint, But he ought in reaſor and 


equzty 
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equity to be content with leſs. 

Phi, I prethee, Tim, with how 
much leſs > Thou lookeft as if thou 
couldit tell to an inch. 

Tir. So I can. For he: ought 
to be content juſt with a fourth 

art, 

Phi. This ſurely is very pleaſant ! 
Why fo, Tim? 

Tim. Becauſe you fay that he has a 
right to no more, 

Phi. Where and in what company 
did I everſay, that Roger had a right 
but to a fourth part ? but thatT don't | 
care to talk of dying, or elſe I'd be 
hang'dif I ever faid any ſuch thing 
in my Whole life. 

Tir. You ſaid it juſt now. For 
you faid that Roger hasa right to the 
whole I/and, and Dick has a right 
to the whole, and Tumbler and Tow- 
er have each of them a 772ht allo to 
the whole. And now ſhew me if 
there be any difference at all be- 
tween four men having exactly the 
very' ſame, fame right to the 
whole, and ane of them having a 
K 3 right 


Lt to the f rok: d 
r7eht to the Jorrth part, and no more. 
bs. Piſh! T; ng thou talkeſt ( as 
thou uſeſt to do ) very weakly, 
For when I ſaid that every one of 
them had a right to all: I meant by. 
Tight ITY FW IP” 4 
© Tim. Nay, I care not what you 
did mean or ever can mean by it. I'le 
ove youleave to meati by right what 
you pleaſe. A Dog or a Cat or any 
thing elſe. For ſtill Dick's Dog will be 
every whit as good as Roger's, and 
 Towſer's Cat as big as Tumbler's. And 
ſo the caſe will be the ſame. 's 
'  Phz, Tf I may not be ſuffered, Tizr, 
to make anend of my ſentence, who 
 have7zuſtruFed aboye thele threeſcore 
3ears, T ſhall be gone. | 
Tim, Not fo,l pray,Sir : You ſhall 
ſay what you pleaſe, for indeed I 
had like to have forgot your age gnd 
Re_. TERS. p- 
' "Phi. I fay then, that there can be 
no right toany part of this world by 
Nature. For we ſee people dwell 
in their Fathers houſes, and poſ- 
els their azceſiors eſtates; and all 
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by cuſtom and right of Law. 

Tim, You faid all this many times 
before: and 1 fay ſo too: and you | 
know I. told, you, how I got an i#- 
tereſt 1n theſe fhoess and I could 
tell you alſo that I got my Gloves 
by a meer ſftratagem, and that I 
hold them only by the Laws of the 
Fealjim, But we mult not conclude, 
Thilautas, becauſe molt of the world 
3s. now ſhar'd out, and by Gift, For- 
tune, Labour, Learning and other 
means gain'd and polleſied ; that 
therefore if ifour. men ,, with equal 
pretences, ſhall fall upon a place ne- 
ver ſought, for, nor poſleiſed, one 
of theſe ( if he ſo pleaſes ) may in 
g00d reaſon. broil. all the reſt, to 
ſee what -wouths and faces they'l 
make upon the coals. 

. Phi, This is nothing: give me in 
ſhort all that you have ſaid, or can 
lay to prove.that the foremention- 
ed people have any right to any 
part of Pimes.; and I dont at all 
queſtion, but that T- ſhall diſco- 
ver all that thou haſt faid to: be 

I: R 4 very 
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very empty and Scholaſtically dull. 
Tim. IT fay thus: the men that we 
ſuppoſed are true Natyral men, the 
place they come to 1s ' perfectly 
unpoſſeſſed, they all arrive with e- 
gal pretences, and you your ſelf 
belides have grven them an equal 
right. And I know 'nothing want- 
Ing, unleſs'like ſnails each of them 
ſhould have brought their houſes on 
their heads;,- and rid 'down ſtrad- 
ling upon! 'their hundred acres : 
which might have {tretch'd their 
thighs, and: would have ſpoyled 
the ſuppoſition. This is that which 
L have-to fay, which I venture qn- 
ly to think reaſonable. Now for 
your opinion, you have offered no- 
thing. but: a company of im2poſſzble 
things (excepting 'only that May 
and” Car 1s all one) ſuch as mens 
ſhaking hands at a'mile's diſtance, 
treating and bargaining before they 
ſpeak, AGs of Parliament before 
there be any Parliament, and the 
like, and: this you take your ac- 
cuſtomed liberty to call demonſtra- 
_ 
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. Phi, T thought 'T ſhould take thee 
in ſome foolery or other: thoutalk- 
eſt of theſe peoples coming toge» 
ther , and thereupon of having e- 
qual pretencesz and thou forget- 
teſt all' this while that poſſeſſzor and 
invention ( as (they call it ): are 
pieces of meer poſitive humane Law, 
not 'of any Natural right, If thou 
wilt call upon me one day, 'Tle 
ſhew thee how to tura the Books, 
where «thou maiſt find abundance a- 
bout them. Wo 

Tim. T believe I might , - and a- 
bout a hundred things more; that 
are never the leſs equitable and -rea- 
ſonabke' 1n themſelves, becauſe they 
are to- be found inthe Law off Natz- 
025, Or the particular Law of any 
Kingdom. © ; 

Phi. What, can that be intrinſe- 
cally and in reaſon good or bad, 
that is made ſo by Conſtitution or 
Canon # 

Tim W hat think you, Philantxs, of 
a man's hanging himſelf? 1s there any 
intrinſecal Natyralevil 'n it? : | 

| P72. 
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Phi, Evil! there's Death in the 
caſe :; the chieteſt of all wuataral 


evils. | $2364] 4243 

.. Tims. SoI remember you lay(Cap.t. 
Art. 7.) but there - 1s the fevereſt 
Law againſt him that does it, that 
can be deviſed; unleſs he could be 
fetch'd to life , and hang'd again, 
For he. forfeits all his Effate. Do you 
hear me, Sir & | | 

Phil. Yes : But I am not of ſuch 
| a. yoxng mans mind, as you are: 
neither do I ever intend to,be. 

Tim, That's ſpoken likei a Philo- 
ſopher indeed. Y” 

. Phi, It is ſpoken like one, . that 
good manners might oblige : you, to 
be more attentive! to. - Do: you 
think, Tixe , that. towards my laſt 
dayes ( which I hope will never 
come;): Ile alter. my ,opinion,. upon 
ſuch. childiſh and inſignificant per- 
{waſions as thine 2. And believe that 
a man can have any Natural right 
or titleto Land, when I ſo certain- 
ly know, that 1n-general there's no 
kind whatever , of juſs or unjuſt , 
right 
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right or wrong, good or evil, but 
what the Magiſtrate does fer + and 
determine £ 
Tim. Upon my word, Philautus, 
you improve very much as to dar- 
ingneſs in your aſſertions. For ſee- 
ing that we have found out already 
in the very. ſtate of Nature juſt, and 
unjuſt, as to abſolute dirt and earth, 
I hope we ſhall be able with much 
more eaſe, to find out a little Lood 
and evil. 

Phi. You muſt have better EYEs, 
than eyer I met any body had 

ct, 

: Tim. However Ile beſtow alittle 
looking; and I hope I ſhall not loſe 
it altogether ſo much, as they that 
went 'to ſee the wh ble Dogs \ E- 
ſpecially, Philautns, if you will bur 
continue couragious, and when you 
talk of Juſtice, not fetch about as 
you did before to my Lord Chief 
Juſtice, and Juſtices of the Peace, and 
_ the like, 
Phi, What need you fear my giv- 


Ing back ? when as you'l find it Prin- 
' ny 
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ted in my Preface, that #here are no 
Anthentical DoFrines concerning juſt 
and unjuſt , right and wrong , good 
and evil , but what: is ſo determined 
| by the conſtituted Laws in each Realm 
and Government. And by thoſe, to 
whom the Supreme has committed the 
interpretation of his Laws., 

Tinz. When you jumble all thoſe 
words together, Phzlautus, viz. juſt, 
#1juſt, &c. I phanſie. that you ſtill 
lie upon the old cheat. And becauſe 
by Bargain, Indenture or Patent , I 
hold ſuch: a Farme , ſuch a. Coale- 
2ine, or ſuch and ſach Privileges 
therefore I muſt ſend for a Lawyer to 
draw me up a Conveyance for -mo- 
deſty and mercy ; and get the Broad- 
ſeal to'give me title to be faithful 
and ſober. 

P3;. Thou talkeſt of Titles and 
Conveyancesz thou wantelſt ſome bo- 
dy to make over a little underſtand- 
ing to. thee. For what can be 
more intelligible than juſt and un- 
Juſt ? but yet becauie my Book might 


poſlibly meet with ſuch a toole as 
thou 
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thou art, I added beſides right and 
wrong. Eee. 

Tim. You know, Philautzs, ( as 
was before hinted ) that that's as 
very a fetch, as tother. For, be- 
cauſe of the relation that is between 
jus and lex, we face preſently about 
again to Freeholdand Coppyhold, to 
Meſſuages and Appurtenances. 

Phi. Becauſe, Tim, T would pglad- 
ly be rid of thee; thou ſhalt put in 
lawful and unlawful : My fide is {6 
true, that I may give thee leave to 
pick thy words. | | 

Tir, Now you are ſweet indeed : 
for you ſuppoſe a time, wherein 
there's no Law: And then to uſe 
your own words, by firm reaſons you 
demonſtrate that no Law can be bro- 
ken during that time : and he that 
does thus, ſay you ( meaning your 
ſelf ) is to be looked upon 4s a great 
. diſpeller of clouds, and as one that 
ſhews the high way to peace, and that 
teaches to avoid the cloſe, dark and 
dangerous by-paths of Fation, and I 
know not what more. 
| Phi, 
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Phi, What a ſlavery 'tis to do one 
good, that labours fo hard againſt 
WT; = 

Tire. You tied not ttouble your 
ſelf any further, Philantas 3 for you 
have your ſelf put intwo words that 
will fully try the buſltneſs, viz. good 
and evil. Each of which, ſay you, 
are to be determined by the Supreme 
Power, © 

Phi. Yes: Ifayitz andT am ſire 
no man is able to contradict me : 
For who is fo fit to jadge what is 
good or evil, as the Supreme Power 2 
and what ſhall dire& or determine 
his opinion but his own plea- 
fure? _ 
 Tixe, Tletell you what ſhall direct 
him 

Phj. Hold: do you know what 
you are going to lay ? Rex inregno 
fro Stat pro ratione © voluntaa 
G—— foe Sunmtmns, What Tim,art 
thou ſo utterly barren, that thou haſt 
_ neither Dzivinity, Poetry, nor Graem-. 
z:2y within thee 2 Thou ſpeakeſt of 
4 ſupreme power, and then talkelt of 

5 
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his being awed and controaled by 


ſomewhat elſe. To have ſuch a fu- 
preme power 1s not worth the ſmoak 
of a ladle. Such a one is ſupreme, 
fuppoſe,” and he thinks ſuch a thing 
very good and convenient, and he 


muſt ſend it to the Pope or _—_— 


or I know not whither, to haveit 
touched and tried, to know whether 
"twill paſs. 2, 4G 
Tire, He need notſend fo far; he 
may confult common equity, and his 
own reaſon > which will not onl 
diret him, in determining of thoſe 
things that are indifferent, or in con- 
troverſie ( which are the proper ob- 
ject of ſuch authority z ) but which 


will acquaint him and all mankind 


beſides ( excepting Philantus ) that 
there be ſeveral things moſt firmly 
and undoubtedly good 1n themſelyes, 
and will continue fo, let all the $w- 
premes in the World meet together 
to Vote them down 3 and there be o- 
thers which are fo famouſly bad and 
unreaſonable, that all the Princes up- 
on carth { if they ſhould confpire ) 
Calt 
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can never ſet them up,and give thenj 
credit, = 
Phi. And is not this very pragma- 
tical, and ſomewhat treaſoniſh be- 
ſides, to go about to confine the 
Power of the. Supreme Magiſtrate ; 
who is therefore called and acknow- 
ledged fuch, from his undeniable and 
rrreſiſtable pleaſure £ And therefore, 
ſay I again, he onght moſt certainly 
todetetmine all things. es 
Tim; So ſay I, if they be not too 
nimble for his Power, and determine 
themſelves before his Supremacy can 
get hold of them. And truly, Phz- 
lautus, the HMagiftrate has no reaſon 
at all to be angry, or to think himſelf 
checked & affronted;if there be ſome 
fuch things that decree themſelves to 
be good and bad, long before Ter 
begins 3 vis. in that ſame ſuppoſed 
Vacation of yours, the ſtate of Nature: 
For, when he comes to open, and 
give ſentence, he will not only find 
much work done to his hands, bur 
he't find beſides that hereby he'l be 
very much allilted towards well go- 
| verning., 
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cerning , and towards his deciding 
ſuch matters as require deciding , 
and which do belong to his place 
and profeſſion to decide, Bur as for 
thoſe things we have beeri now 
ſpeaking of , he muſt not by any, 
means go about fo alter or repeal 
them : For, if heſhould , it would 
be altogether as vain, as to call a 
Conncil to make two and three to be 
nineteen 3' or to i{flue out an order 
againſt the next Fclipſe, or to mount. 
all the Canons at the Tower againſt 
the next ſpring-tide that ſhould offer 
to come up to London-Bridze. | 

Phi. Certainly , Tim , theſe ſame 
unalterable and irrevocable goods 
and bads that thou talkeſt of im the 
ſtate of Nature are very. tine things. 
The Magiſtrate, thou ſayſt, did not 
make them 3 I wonder who did ,' 
whence they came, and who brought 
them 2 ; 

Tim. They came down, Sir, the 
laſt great rain, We talked of a while 
igo 3 - for the very ſame four mer. 
rat brought word to Pines ,' that 
L che 
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the Whole is equal to all its parts x 
and that if four have equal right to 
the whole , each have a rieht to the 
fourth part 3 brought allo abun- 
dance of moral rules, that 1s of goods 
and bads, reaſonables and unreaſon- 
ables. 

Phi. Abundance doſt ſay ? I don't 
think that thou haſt enough to ſtop 
a hollow-tooth. I would bruſh up 
my eyes moſt mightily, if thou 
wouldeſt but ſhew me one of thoſe 
rarities. . But I am afraid that they 
are like thoſe ſame perpetual Lamps, 
that ſome Ph7loſophers {peak of, which 
have got a trick of going out al- 
ways when people go to {cethem. 

Tim. What think you of druzk- 
enneſs, Philautws £ 18 1t a thing al- 
together indifferent , till the 271974 
ſtrate has given his opinton in the 
caſe ? | 

Phi, Truly, 732, I mult teH you, 
that whilſt Dich , Roger, and the reit 
continue 1 the ſtate of Natzre , they 
may take a cp of the creature with 
more freedom and leſs gnconvent= 
Cs ence, 
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ence , than thou doſt imagine. For 
the windows are not as yet. glazed, 
not the Corftables choſen : and 1 
one of them having received an oc- 
calion of being more than ordinary 
thoughtful, ſhould, by chance, ſet his 
foot not exattly 1n the path 3 here's 
no. breach of Law, Treſpaſ.or Action 
in the Caſe , becauſe the Lard as yet 
ſtands wholly undivided | _ 

_ Tim. Butis it not very bad huſban- 
dry to make an hundred ſteps for 
that, which might have been done as 
well with forty ? WEE 

Phi. Now, Tim, T adviſe theeto 
take leave of thy Friends ; for thou 
haſt ſaid that , which will prove thy 
utter deſtruttion. I do grant: indeed © 
that intemperance 1s very filly and 
unreaſonable 3 not becauſe it 1s ſo in 
it ſelf, but becauſe (now, 7i#2, keep 
thy eye fixed ) I fay again, but be- 
cauſe 'tis inpolitick , and perfetly 
againſt my intereſt : for it makes me 
obnoxious to many. dazgers, , and 
ſeveral diſeaſes; and belides it de- 
ftroys and weakens the uſe of my 
| oY. reaſon, 


. 
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reaſon , and ſo renders me unable 
either to defend my eſtate from 
cheats, or my life and /imbs from 
ſuch as are quarrelſom. — 

Ti 7m. Truly 5 Philautus, T did ne- 
ver Iook upon temperance to be al- 
together {o good to kill Rats , as 
Arſnick and: Rayzſonr 5” nor to carry 
one over the water , as a ſculler or 
oares : But if there be any reaſon to 
be given, why 1t ought to be ap- 
proved of before the' contrary , be- 
fides the agiftrates determination 
therein , then (as was before mentt- 
oned ) you are not ſo great a diſpe/ler 
af Clouds, as you promiſed to be, 
when you faid , that by firm reaſons 
you would demonſtrate that there was 
20 good of. evil till the Supreme Tower 
had ſet it out : and therefore at pre- 
fent I reſolve to defer ſpeaking tor 
ſelf intereſt; and ſhall ſhew you ano- 
ther rarity, What think you of 
faithfulneſs, i. e. of keeping your 
promiſe, or ſtanding to: your bar- 
gain 2 Is It not a very reaſonable 
thing, though: there were never” a: 
Magiſtrate 
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Magiftrate 1n the whole World ? 

Phi. You talk of ſhewing me ra- 
rities, Tims; and you draw out ſome 
of my fundamental wares : for to 
perform Contra&s , or to keep truſt 1s 
my ſecond Law of Nature. That is, 
when people are reſolved to end the 

ſtate of war , by relinquiſhing their 
"right to all things, 1t 1s very requi- 
ſite that Contra#s ſhould be ſtood 
to , for they direct to peace and ſelf- 
defence. 

Tim. Put is it nat a' good and reas 
ſonable thing in 1t ſelf to performe 
ContraGs , 1n the very ſtate of nas 
ture £ 

_ Phi, What time didft thou go to 
bed laſt night, 7:z» 2 What, would 
you have a thing good, before there 
be any ſuch thing at all? You ask 
whether it be not good to ſtand ta 
Contratts; when 'tis ſuppoſed, that 
there has not been ſo much as ane 
ragg dealt for in the whole world. 

Tim. For all that , I can conceive 
it very juſt and reaſonable for a man 
£q keep his word, although he ne- 

7 "Y- vcr 
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yer ſpoke as yet, nor perhaps never 
ſhall. For ſuppoſe there were not 
one drop of Liquor in the whole 
Iſland, that we haye been talking 
of; yet I count it as unrcaſorable for 
Roger to be drunk, as if he were juſt 
ready to ſet the great pitcher to his 
mouth, and had ſufficient matter to 
proceed ypon. And it ſeems, I be- 
Hieve, to moſt men (except your ſelf, 
Philautys ) a very unnatural and un- 
Juſt thing for a Judge or Arbiter ta 
1ncline to either ſide; though there 
never was as yet one Caſe put to re- 
ference , nor ſhould be theſe thouſand 
gears. | 
Phi. Thon haſt gone on , Tims, in 
thy careleſs ſhuffling way, I know 
not whither : And now I muſt daſ 
thee all in pieces, and tell thee; that 
thou talkeſt like one not at all con- 
verſant in my Writings : for if thou 
hadſt,thou wouldſt there have found 
no leſs than twenty good and bad 
things, all fetched from reaſon 3 ſuch 
as faithfulneſs , mercy, humility, tempe- 


yance , reproach , ingratitude , Oe. 
| gp -: which 
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which I call my Laws of Natnre, But 
here's the pinch of the buſineſs, and 
that which thou didſt never attend 
to z theſe things I ſay are good and 
bad,not becauſe they are ſo inwardly 
in themſelves, but becauſe they either 
conduce to peace in general , or are 
for a man's own quiet and ſafety , or 
for his health, or profit, or recreati- 
on, or for the advantage of his Fa- 
mily or Relations , or are a hinde- 
rance of theſe : in ſhort, becauſe they 

are for, or againſta man's 2ztereſt.- 
Tim. This was a great daſh 1n- 
deed , Philantws; andlT have impro- 
ved more by it, than by all that you 
have ſaid I know not how long : for 
if we be diſcourling eoncerning 
ſome action , or diſpoſition of mind 
that 1s good; and it theſame chance 
to prove convenient either to K7rg 
or SubjeF , Church or State , for my 
ſelf or any body elſe, for hs life 
or ext: That 1s, if 1t be good for 
any thing that has but a name, then 
13 1t not good 1n it felf , but good 
upon another account 3 which , let 
L 4 it 
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it be what it will, with a little arti- 
fice of phraſe may be fo twiſted, as 
It ſhall certainly be all driven upon 


your common ſhoar of intereſt, 
Truly , Philantws , I can ſcarce tell 


what you would have meant by 
things being good in themſelves, un- 
_- you would have them only to 
nf nag with pretty eyes, mouths 
lips 3 or have a man get the 
eas and hang them upon ſeyeral 
ſings, or tye them to the end of 
ſome ſticks, and ſo ſing over his moſt 
excellent and dainty Jaſtice , his cu- 
rious amiable Temperance, his bright 
angelica] Mercy , and the like. But 
I might have taken much leſs pains, 
Philantys , to have ſhewn againſt 
70u, that all good and evil does not 
depend either upon ſelf intercſt , or 
humane Laws, becauſe you are ſo ve- 
ry over kind as to acknowledge it, 
and confute your ſelf, 
© Phi. You may as well fay, that the 
ſecond Propoſition of F uclid does CON- 
tradict and void the fir{t. 


Ti. You may {ay io if you 
PIEWF + 
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leaſe; but I am reſolved I won't, 
when I ſee ſo much reaſon to ay 0- 
therwiſe. 

Phi, About what place, and in 
what Article, canſt thou poſlibly pick 
out any fuch abſurdity ? 

Tim. ] did ſhew you one place, 
you know , long ago ; where you 
ſaid , that a man jn the very ſtate of 
Nature might be guilty of breaking 
the Laws of Natnre : 5 which is all 
one , according to your ſelf, asto 
fay , "that a man may act againſt rea- 
ſon , before there be any peſitive 
Laws ; and that's all that I delire 
you would acknowledge : Neither 
doT ſuppoſe, that you did intend ta 
excuſe your ſelf , by what you ſay a 
little after, viz. if any man pretend 
ſomewhat to tend neceſſarily to his pre- 
ſervation , which yet he himelf doth 
10t confidenth " ſo, he may of- 
ſend againſt the Laws of Nature : For 
this is a further acknowledgement 
of what you ſaid before : 3 and ſhews 
plainly that  kypecriſy e 1n the very 
Jraig of Nature 15 an roſemary 2r5 4 
PH. 
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Phi. You may fool your ſelf, 7:2, 
and gape for as many acknowledge- 
ments as you will : But I hold and 
fay that the Laws of nature in the 

ate of nature are ſilent 5 provided 
that they be referred not to the mind, 
but to the aFions of men. 

Tim, T remember you ſay this , in 
the ſecond Article of your fifth Chap- 
ter. But, if you had not forgot, 
what you had faid upon the 18. Ar. 
of your 3. Chap. you would have 
oranted that ſome matural Laws do 
more than meerly bzz in the mind, 
during the very ſtate of war or 14- 
FUYC. 

Phi, Why, what dolſay there? 

" Tim, No great matter, Sir; on- 
ly I find there theſe words 3 72. 
but there are certain natnral Laws 
whoſe Exerciſe (I pray mind that 
word) ceaſeth not even in the time 
of war it ſelf: For (as you goon) 1 
cannot underfand what drunkenneſs 
er cruelty ( that is revenge which 
reſpeds not the future good ) can 
advance towards peace or the pree 

ſervation 
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 fſeroation of any man. 

Phi. Now what doſt thou 1nfer 
from this,Tiz2 £ What purchaſe doſt 
thou intend to make ? 

Tim. No great purchaſe,Sir 3 on- 

ly Ido think that the ſecond Propoſeti- 
on of Euclid does nat altogether con- 
tradict the fir57 ſo much, as theſe twa 
places do one another. 
Phi, And now thou thinkeſt, thou 
haſt got me ſo. faſt; whereas I can 
come oft cafily only by ſaying , that 
{ did not mean all the Laws of 
nature, when I ſaid that the Laws of 
nature are ſilent in the ſtate of n14- 
Fre. 

Tim, If you pleaſe, Sir, you may 
ſo explain your felf: But however, 
if you your ſelf, Philautus, will be- 
{row upon me only one or two Laws 
that ought to be obſerved in the 

ſtate of Nature, I take it more kind- 
ly, thanif any body elſe had given 
me half a ſcore. 

Phi. T always found it an endleſs 
thing to reaſon and diſcourſe people 
mtoany ſoundneſs of mind, (eſpeci- 
1 @ ally 
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ally as to Morals) who would nat 
make any obſervations of their own. 
And therefore I prethee, Tim, go 
ſpend one quarter of an hour in the 
Preets , and Ile ſtay here; and ob- 
ſerve well, what people are doing 
of; and when thou comeſt back a- 
gain, I do not at all queſtion but 
that thou wilt fully believe what I 
have taught thee to be true; name- 
ly, that the world 1s wholly diſpoſed 
of, and guided by ſelf-intereſt. 

Tim. I need not go now, Sir; be- 
cauſe in the -:0r9277g as I came hi- 
ther , I found it exactly ſo, as you 
fay. In one place there was a man 
buying a cloak, as hard as ever he 
could, not in the leaſt for ze , but 
for himſelf wholly ; and the ſe/er 
he claws up the money, and without 
ſaying one word' to his Nerghbours, 
| Pockets it all up: In another place 
there was a Porter lying cloſe upon 
the Ilurch at a Tavern-door, who,had 
he no 7zztereſt to drive on there, 
might e'en as well haye been here, 
upon the walks, co 
| Phi, 
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Phi, Thou ncedeſt not ſpeak any 
more, Tim, for T do fay thus much 
unto thee, that unleſs thou dyeſt a 
Fool, thou wilt perceive that ztereſ# 
s the very firlt principle of Nature, 
and reaſon; and that men muſt 
ind themſelves if they intend to' 
hve. | 
Tim. Yes, Sir : So let them; if 
they do not overmind themſelves : 
and cry only 241k,when they ſhould 
cry tk and water 3 and ſcoreup 
Claret, when. it ſhould be Cider. 
People ought, $Szr, to take care of 
themſelves : but I would not have 
them pick blind mens pockets, and 
cheat childre» of their Bread and 
Butter, and then admire their own 
parts , and: quickreſs of ſight. Tn- 
tereſt, Philantus, 18 a word inno- 
cent enough, but only when it croſles 
equity and reaſon : which, according 
tof you, it never can doe, being 
the fir5# diate of right reaſon. And 
therefore if r7ghteonuſneſs or mercy, 
or any other good thing happen to 
be againſt this my firſs di@ate 0 
DO right 
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right reaſon; T muſt defire them to 
withdraw for a time: for at preſent 
they are very troubleſome and non- 
ence beſide.- 

rhi. And wilt thou be fo childiſh 
after all theſe in5#ru&@zons , as not to 
believe that zzteres7 1s, and ought to 
| bethe firit principle ? 

Ti. It muſt needs be the firs/ , 
Sir , for that very reaſon your ſelf 
give : (concerning ſeeking of peace) 
namely, becauſe the ret follow. Which 
you might eaſily make ſure of, if the 
Printer did not miſplace things, and 
ſo diſappoint you. | | 

Phi. 1 perceive Tizz, that thou 
art .much given. to delight in toys, 
and toneglet things of moment. My 
main reaſon that ſelf interes? is to 
be looked upon as the firſt Principle 
of Nature was , becauſe I found that 
every m14n was "defer ous of what was 
good for bim , and ſhun'd what was 
hurtful and evil ; and this be did by 
a certain impulſion of Nature, no Ie 
than that whereby a fone moves  downr 
ward, | 

Tits 
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Tim. By your leave , Philantas . 
t think that this reaſon ſeems to 
promiſe ſomewhat bigger than the 
former , but it 1s not ſo #rze. For 
though childre» defire , and uſe 
means to .get all things that pleaſe 
them ; and avoid and flie back from 
all things that hurt them, ever as 
a ſtone comes downward : Yet it 1s 
to be ſuppoſed that what zez deſire 
or avoid, they.do it not 4s @ ſtore 
comes downward , but with conſide- 
ration and reaſon : and thereupon 
ought to ſubmit to poverty and other 
Inconveniences , rather than to re- 
proach Humane Nature, and be guil- 
ty of an unreaſonable afFion. And 
therefore a chz1d that pulls hard for 
a Jewel , which colt the owner per- 
haps much trouble, and many dan- 
gerous Voyages , ſhall be excuſed : 
but there's little reaſon that a great 
lafie Lxbber that ſpends his time in 
the Chimney-corner and Ale, ſhould 
ſnatch it away , and not cry for't 
birlt, 


Phi, 
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Phj: Tf he and hisfamily beready 
to ſtarve, that alters the caſe very 
much : for 'tis great pity that any 
rational ereatures ſhould be loft. 
T7. Starve, Or not ſtarve 'tis all 
one for that: for 'tis a very /aw- 
ful cordial , fo that it be but his 
opinion that he wants at ' preſent, 
or may afterward want, For ſeeing 
chat right reaſon tells him that /ife 
1s to be preſerved * it tells him alſo - 
( as you well adviſe Ch. 1. Art. 8.) 
that he muſt uſe the mmeanes to pre- 
ſerve'it : and ſeeing that no man 
can know when another is /ufficient- 
ly alive , fowellas he himſelt, there- 
fore ( as you adviſe further, Art.g.) 
he is to judge what ts requiſite and 
* convenient for that purpoſe. ' And 
therefore ſayes the ſelf preſerver, 
«© There's a company of | people 
& who, when F was out of the way, 
« have gon and divided the world 
<wxithont asking my leave, or ta- 
« king my counſel, of corſert : Tam 
<« ſtare there's no fault to be found 
* with Nature; for ſhe was alwayes 
An & yery 
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& yery careful, and intended eve 
«ry man a ſufficient ſhare. And 
<« therefore if they'l begin once 
«© more, and divide all over again, 
« and conſider all mens deſerts, 
«© trength and Conſtitution, well and 
«© 900d: But otherwiſe I ſee no 
«© reaſon to ſtand to this blind bar= 
< o64in they made in my abſence. 
<« For I find that my flomachis very 
«cold, and Nature that 1s famous 
< for doing nothing that js Idle, oft- 
<« time calls for a glaſs of Wire, and 
** ( with ſhame to theſe dividers be 
< it ſpoken) it comes not, for want 
«© of money. I find allo that my 
« head is much given to aking, for 
<« want of a lighter Perzkez and for. 
<« want of a Boy to comb it , I had 
< lately like to' have loſt the uſe of 
« my Thumb. TI can't do as other 
« people; for my fleſh 1s 1o ſoft 
< and gentle, that ordinary ſtock- 
© ings preſently ploygh up my Legs - 
&« and if I have not a Watch and a 
<« few Guineas about me, I preſent- 
«Iy yar# and am 25 chill as tf F 
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© had an Agze, And therefore, F 
« ſay, I muſt make uſe of my parts, 
« and ſome of Keaſor's diGates to 
< preſerve me from ſorrows and the 
*© Grave. | 

Phi. Thou haft now, Ti#2, talk- 
ed together, more than becomes 
thee by fourty years. Toall which I 
ſay, that I do give thee and all 
mankind beſides leave, to {hew me 
any thing better for Peace and Go- 
verument than that firſt principle of 
ſelf-intereſt which I laid down, and 
diſcovered to the'world. 

_ Tie. It 1s ſtrange ambition, when 

eople will take upon them to be 
the Author of that of which they 
are not, though it be never fo falſe 
and ridiculous. | 

Phi. Why, who did ever hold 
ſelf-intereſt to be the firft principle of 

Nature and Government 2 

Tim. Truly , IT believe not ma- 
ny ever held it long, becauſe it was 
ſo egregitouſly ſilly. But if you look 
no further than the 3d. page of an 
ordinary School Book, viz. Tully's 
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Offices: you will there-find that thete 
was a ſort of ſmall philoſophers that 
were of your opinion. * 

_ Phil, What, perhaps. they ralked 
ſomewhere in their writings of ſelf- 
intereſt : but that was not the foun- 
dation and firſt principle of their . 
Philoſophy. 

Tim. If ſummnn bonum be Latiz 
for Foundation or fir rſt principle. 
C which in #2orals, I ſuppoſe it 1s) 
, and that ſuis commodis metiri ſignt- 
fie to meaſure by ſelf-intereſt; then 
I tell you there werea.ſort of unrea- 
ſonable people whoſe Philoſophy ſtood 
tipon your very Prizciple. Concern- 
ing whom the Oratozr juſtly ſayes, 
that if they lived a life exadly ans 
ſwerable to their own opinions , 
and were not ſometimes overcome by. 
good nature, they muſt be perpetual 
knaves.  . HE. 

Phi, I don' cunderſtand what you 
and your Oratour meane 3 but this 
Fle fvear, that if there be. any 
knavery im my principles, T know 
ot what will become of your Bible. 

M 2 For 
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For I tried and = _ of es 
- whichT deguic'd from ſe/f zxtereſt by 
that Book I found (as I tell 
'you Art. I.ch.q.) that they are: ex- 
 afly the: ſame, with thoſe that have 
been delivered from the Divine Ma- 
jefly for the Eaws of his Heavenly 
Kingdom, by our Lord Teſas Chriſt, 
and his Holy Prophets and Apofiles. 
Tim, Tle tell you, Philantas, how 
that might be eaſily done: You 
went tothe Bzble,fuppoſe,and thence 
pick'd out a company of very good 
Lawes,: and then. having ordered 
and wreſted them to your own de- 
ſig; then you goagainto the Bible, 
and finding that they were not 
flown away, you cry, Sce here! 
what 1gnorant people are they that 
ſhall go about to find fault with 
my. principles; when as Chriſt and 
T hold forth the ſame Do@rze ;. as 
is plain by a whole Chapter full of 
Scripture which I produce ? 
_ Phi. Do not I recommend the 
ſame juſtice, mercy, equity, &C. 
that are recommended in the Z7ble 2 
| Titts 
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Timm, Yes: But you don't re- 
commend them every day 1n the 
week: for perhaps at preſent there 
may be no inconvenience in be- 
ing Juſt and righteous : but to mor- 
row 1t may be againſt my intereſt : 
and the Caſtle-privciple muſt never 
be forſaken. This 1s ſo very plain, 
as it need not be inſiſted on, and 
beſides, it begins to be time,  Phi- 
lautws, to think of ſome prote&#ior 
for that inward zzember of the bo» 
dy, called the ſtomach. 

. Phi, In that, Tim, I agree with 
thee, but in zothiag elle. AndlI am 
een ſorry that I have ſtayed thus 
long: for thou haſt beenſo perverſe, 
that I am afraid I have done thee 
but little good. And fo farewell. 
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\ O U had received this, and 
what follows, long before 
this time 3 but I was loth 

to trouble the World on purpoſe, 

upon ſo ſmall an occaſion: And 
therefore I rather choſe to wait the 
pleaſure of a Friend, who had pro- 

_miſed me the running of two or three 

Letters, 1n his Dialogue concerning 

Mr. Hobbs. The firif whereof con- 

cerns one, who was pleaſed to fend 

only a ſhort friendly admonition 
with his name to't 3 who being a per- 
ſon of great worth, piety and gravi- 
ty, I am very ſorry that he ſhould 
beſo impoſed upon by the heats and 
raylings of others, as to give — 
Is 
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his hand no better Grounds and Ar- 
guments for his Reproof. 

Aﬀer him, Sir, comes a very 
{mart hot- -ſpur, who like a WWhifler 
at my Lord Mayor's Show, runs up 
and down with a ſpit-fire 3 crying, 
Make room there for Euclid : bear 
back, and take in ten Demonitrati- 
Ons againſt Learning and Riches - and 
(which is much to be wondred at) 
this Gentleman, Sir, with nothing 
but the poor helps of Wits Common- 
wealth, Godwyn's Antiquities, Clerk's 
F ormule, Spencer's Similitudes, or 
Things new and old, Theetrum vite 
hamane, and two or three ſmaller 
Books beſides, ſuch as A help to diſ- 
conrſe, the Pearl of Eloquence, Blunt's 
Academy 0 þ Eloquence, proves the 
ſtrangeſt kind of things that ever 
you heard of in your whole life: 
 andall ordered and managed accor- 
ding to Euclid. He and Antoninys to- 
gether make nothing to prove, you, 
dear Sir, are no body at all : that 
You are a meer fiF7on, a cheat of Sir 
Politick would be, an Impoſture of 4 
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fick, brain, a dream, device, and cara- 
imple. He did but whiſtle, and 
call for his ſmall Greek, Divelizg , 
eeiiaury, and if I had not made 
great haſte, and pull'd you back by 
the Leg you had been quite gone : 
And ſo he had like to have ſerved 
the Academick, Toungster that made 
the chief of his ſpeech of A1ſes, 
Noſegays, and his own #ernity. He 
durſt not abſolutely ſay that his name 
was Nicholas Nemo 5 but, which 1s 
very near unto't, he things it wnch 
#1ore probable that the Sea burns, tharn 
that there ſhould ever be ſuch ſtuff put 
together. Now, Sir, were it not for 
the Kings and Merchants Ships that 
are now abroad, TI had a great mind 
to have fired the Sea; and told it 
him in Latiz, However look to your 
ſelves Ships, for I profeſs I cannot fore 
bear, but T muſt try to call to mind a 
little of it. Cuz tenellan meam 12 
dicendo peritiam, @ cornſcantem ves 
ftrorum oculorum fulgurationem me- 
cum reputo, profeto Academici, inſtar 


Niobes, pallidus & tremebundas ob- 
i Supeſes 
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ſtupeſco + Et cumoratio mea nullis vere 
borum ſftellis ornata, nullis phraſiun 
ſpderibus illuminata, nullis eloquentie 
lJuminibus ditinFa, denique cum au 
broſia &* neFaris ſucco penitns eſt va» 
cua, ad ſtillicidia veftri favoris & 
benevolentie, & ad Achilleam veſtrz 
patrocinis panopliam confugio : And 
ſo much concerning Nicholas Nemo: 
But theſe are but things by the by : 
for this Author's maſterpiece is con- 
cerning Kiches and Wiſdom 5 both 
which he has ſo horribly diſcoura- 
ged, by preſiing the great duties 
| and conveniences of being ignorant 
and poor, from the Hiſtory of the 
Jewr, the Grecians, the Romans, 
oth Pagan and Chriſtian, and from 

our Saviour himſelf and his Diſci- 
ples : that I am afraid that morey it 
ſelf, as well as Learing, will go a 
begging3 and that 1t will be a very 
hard matter ever to perſwade either 
Clergy-men or others to undergo a- 
gain the trouble and ſcandal of be- 
ing wiſe or rich, It cannot but be 
expected that hereupon Lands muſt 
| necelharily 
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neceſlarily fall to eight years pur« 
chaſe, moxey to fifty ſhillings per cert. 
and as for Hiſtory, Philoſophy, Lans 
guages, and other parts of Learning, 
take one with another, and they 
may fetch perhaps ſix pence a bu- 
{tel, heaped as long as they'l run 
and that'sall. And then for running 
a man up in a corner, he 1s the moſt 
ſevere and perſecuting that you ever 
met withall. In one place of his Pre- 
face, he drives me up fo very cloſe, 
concerning my writing my Book, 
either to inform my ſelf, or others 5 
that I began toſuſpect, $7r, whether 
I ever writ any Letter to you or not : 
but looking upon't again, I found 
at laſt that he only proved that I 
ought not to have written one. And 
this further I obſerve of him that 
where-ever he gets any advantage, 
he has no more mercy than a Tyger. 
He knows, as well asI do my right 
hand from my left, that F do not 
much care for a bit of Greek : and 
yet to vex and ſpight me, and to 
make me tired of the wn. he'l 

ring 
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bring in at a venture, I know not 
how much, _—_ it be nothing at 
all to the purpoſe. If you remem+ 
ber, Sir, we have ſuch a faying in 
Engliſh, that a man that is brought to 
be very poor, 1s brought #o great ne- 
ceſſity 5 and avehy being Greek, for 
xeceſſity,hte thought it had been Greek 
for poverty too; and fo urging the 
great conveniences of poverty, to 
choak me, he gives me that goldert 
ferap of Pjthagorgs, (as he calls it,) 
Soraws 3 dvaywns fypube vaide Hoping 2 
poor Gentleman | that Nrews had 
fipriified vertue, and: cvdfmn poverty 5 
and he might e'en as well have quo- 
ted that fcrap of Camden, "Arwgios 
aAbyyarl,s wigs 5 mir Kogrhmus: For #- 
ep; there fignifies power, and droyxy 
xeceſſaty or fate : which is plain by 
their being forendered, and by the 
foregoing Verſe, tn which Pythago- 
ras adviſes a man not to quarrelor 
part with a friend for 4 ſmall fault, 
but to forgive him, %gea Sym; 4s far 
as he was able 5 Joraus  avayuns yu 
raig. For he that forgives another to the 
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utmoſt of his power, will very near as 
certainly forgive him, as if it had beer 
ſo decreed by the fates. I think fome- 
where in the New Teſtament that 
«r&yuu do ſtgnifie neceſſeties, or as we 
ſay ſtreights : under which are com- 
PR not only zoney-ſtreights, 

ut all kind of inconveniences , 
which are difficultly to be avoided : 
ſuch as diſhonour, falſe friends, ſick 


eſs, or the like. But as for «vxyuy 


fignifying poverty, [| phanſte it wilt 


be a very hard matter to find it, not 
only in Pythagoras, but any where 
elſe, except it bein ſuch a Bookas Lys 
coſthenes. Now, Sr, after all this, it 
15all one to me what the true mean- 
ing of the word is : and TI had not 
taken any notice of it, but only 
know as I ſaid before, he quoted it 
out of malice, on purpoſe to: make 
me fret, and hang my ftelf. And fo 
he does another plece of Greek, in 
what he ſays concerning Schools;wis. 
TX  METXGONN Voc erxmmnav by 
which he intended donbly to kill me : 
Firſt, becauſe 'twas Greek, and then 
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becauſe he tells me,plodding Ariſtotle 
ſaidit; and that it was as well ſaid as 
if Cartes himſelf had ſaid it : and 
think . he, that ſame ex5mzuy is a 
thundering word, and will make the 
Rogue eat his-very fleſh for mad- 
nels. And Fle tranſſate it thus 
Tio preeeGony p54 exermrney, changing 
foundations is oftentintes of dangerous 
conſequence; Being, Sir, (as you 
mult needs think ) deadly mad to 
hear. a ſentence out of Ariſtotle, fo 
magnificently tranſlated againſt me z; 
I was reſolved, if poſitble, that the 
ſentence ſhould: not be in Ariſtotle 3 
or if it were, it ſhould require no- 
thing near ſuch a glotious and dread- 
ful Tranſiation. And profels; tobe. 
ſhort, Sr, I was made happy,and had 
my delign: for ( asI believe. ) that 
fentence 1s no' where to be found 
in plodding Ariſtotle, but tn plodding 
Themiſtins, a plodding Commentator 
upon plodding Ariffotle : and belides 
&x5x799 does not fignifie a calf with 
froe legs, a colt with three heads, or 
any ſuch frightful and monſtrous 
thing 5 
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thing 3- but very mildly, as one can 
deſire. , For Ariſtotle, 1n the fourt 
of his Phyficks, de iis que in tempore 
fant; finding. fault with thoſe that 
thought that time it ſelf did alter, 
and corrupt things, put in theſe 
words, # 5 «ivyos ifigro T0 Vvadexwv, 7. ec 
that motion ( not timeit ſelf) is that 
which alters things, or that puts things 
out of that ſtate and condition itt 
which they are 5 upon which words 
ThemiStius thus comments : Tlexoz pes 
T&&9Mn @VC4 ExxxThhw 5 that bs, If an 
old barn or an old tree tumble 
down it is not meer time that rots 
them, or tumbles them down; but 
it 1s C57 that does it, 7. 6. the 
wind, the weather, or ſomewhat elſe 
that makes holes in them, and puts 
them out of their place. Now.,sir, 
as I told you before, it is very indiffe- 
rent to me what this and what t'o- 
ther word ſignifie 5 only I would 
have had him left out the abuſe, and 
not have told me, that if was as well 
ſaid as if Cartes had ſaid it z becauſe 
it is juſt as well, and no better; it 
being 


_ 
being 4 fundamental principle of his 
'Phifolophy ; that 22 alteration ts 
"AX TT. 45 
And 16.tet thus mich at prefenc 
ferve for the ſetond,Arſwerer: after 
whont cotites the Doomſter, or Fire 
and Brizfloze it ſelf; who pulling 
Gut of his 1494272, four of five Ser- 
#05 concerning the exiſtence of a 
God, the Authority of the Scriptures, 
Providente, &vc. op-pews.Ay api 
an hundred or two of zames for me, 
and all” rhe cxrſes in the Bible 3, he 
bundles- up .all this together, and 
- in. as dreadful black';, as ever was 
branded upon wool-pack, he writes 

Pieragonifticon; 7 2» 4ſwer to 25 
two Letters, T looked, Sir, upon 
ſome few Pages, and I find all this 
comfort for my ſelf; an Uninerſal 
 repaganizer, Popeling, a worſhipper of 
the beaſt,” Loyolite, Feſuited Pandor, 
Herod, Tudas, Pilate, Antiſcripturiſt, 
Antichriſt, Antiprovidentialifſt, A- 
t#heiſt, to whom, Sr, T have faid 
very little, but only told him that 
he was ##ad, and that I was not 

ET ſingular, 
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fi ogulay, for the reſt of the world 
diet think fo..' Perhaps, 8ir, you may 
have a mind to know how it is poſh- 
ble that 'a Sermon for Providence 
ſhould be againſt me, and how he 
ſhould get it in, or any thing like it. 
If you. remember, $ir, ſpeaking 
ſomewhere iq my fit{t Letter con- 
cerning the great convenience of a 
tolerable maintenance, for the Mt- 
niſtry 3 tt 1s: there fard, that people 
ſhould not be ſuffered to take away 
fromi Gud's Priefts, what he had de- 
figned then, leſt ſome thereupon ſhould 
think, that he feemed to take no care 
of them : Upon which, he ſprings 
forth; Say you ſd / What are you there- 
abonts Nay, even off with. your 14, 

karado, and profeſs your ſelf x right 
daowts Atheiſt, or Antipfovidentialift o 
whieh if you db, then (by the grace of 
God) Fe pilll out one of my beſt Ser- 
mons concerning Providence, and ſo 
fhamefully rout you, as never Heathcn 
was routed -. and fo away he goes , 
proving Providence as hard as ever 


he can. — 
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T hear, $7r, of eight or ten Azſwe- 
rcrs more that poflibly may come 
out this Spring, if it be feaſonable 
and warm: but if they do, Iſhall 
make ſome intereft to' get my reply 
into Muddiman's Letter, or to ſtand 
at the bottom of the Gazette,amongft 
the ſtrayed Horſes and Apprentices. 
For you know, Sir, I have nothing. 
more to ſay ; unleſs it may be here 
convenient,S7r,to beg ſo much room 
im your Letter, as to deſire thoſe ( if 
there be any ſuch ) who are ſtill of- 
fended at what I ſaid concerning 
Allegories ; to read one place of Scri- 
pture, as well as another : and when 
they have read, and well weighed, 
what is ſaid by S. Luke c. 8. v.g. 
That his Diſciples did not wnder- 

and the Parable of the Sower; and-not 
underftanding, deſired the weaning 5 
and ( as the Learned D* Hammond 
notes) Chriſt anſwered, that he did it 
on purpoſe, as a puniſhment to thoſe 
that had had clear means and perſpi- 
enons expreſſuons and manifeftations 
that ſeeing they might not ſee ; that 1s, 
. | clear 
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clear means was now denicd unto them, 
and none but parables was allowed, as 
a puniſhment of their former obdura- 
tion againſt his means : As alſo, upon 
what occaſion 1t was that our $4- 
viour ſaid, S. Matth. 13. 14. And 
ſeeing they ſhall ſee, and not perceive, 
7.e, (as the ſame Do@For obſerves 

being an obſtinate people they ſhall not 
receive ſo much prefit as otherwiſe they 
might : things ſhall be ſo enigma- 
tically and darkly repreſented to them, 
as that they ( having before ſhut their 
eyes ) ſhall now diſcern bat little; and 
what follows, v. 15. For thzs peoples 
heart is waxed greſs, Ec. i.e. (ſpeak- 
10g ſtill of making uſe of Parables ) 
and this is a Juit judgment of Gods 
upon them, for their former obdurati- 
on and obſtinacy; in that they would 
0t ſee nor hear heretofore: 1 ſay, 
when they have conſidered of thele, 
and many ſuch like places of Scri- 
pture; and after all, they ſhall ſtil 
think, that they have as much 
reaſon to puniſh their Axditors, as 
our Saviour had ſome of his: Nay, 
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tq torture them with. Allegories tey 
times mare remote from commor ap- 
prehenſions, 1 have nothing to ſay tg 
them, but only to leave them to theix 
own way, and underſjanding. - 
 Butit is time now, $Szr, to take my 
leave of yau, and ( ſetting afide all 
faſhionable concluſions) I deljre that 
1 may doit with what Biſhop Saun- 
derſon ſays in his firſt Sermon 4d Au- 
lam; which poſhbly may do. ſore 
body or other more good, than 
any complement could eyer have 
done you ſervice, Heſpeaking, Sr, 
of making uſe of ARbetorical orng- 
ments and Elegancies in popular Ser- 
220ns, ſays thus; That as ſuch things 
are ſometimes very allowable, uſeful 
and approved of by Scripture it ſelf, 
if it be diſcreetly and ſparingly done ; 
and counts thoſe uncharitable, and un- 
Juſt, that in general condemn all ſuch 
Rhetorical Ornaments as ſavouring of 
an unſan@tified ſpirit : So ( ſays he )T 
confeſs there may be a fault this way 
and ( in young men eſpecially before 
their judgments are grown to 4 juſt 
© 2 ripeneſs ) 


 D 
ripeneſs) many times there is, For (as 
he continues) affe@ation in this as int 
every thing elſe is both tedious and ri- 
diculows and in this by ſo much 
more than in other things,by how much 
more the condition of the perſon, and 
the nature of the buſineſs require a ſs- 
ber, ſerioms, grave deportment. Thoſe 
Preachers therefore by a little vanity 
in this kind, take the readieſt way to 
bring both their own diſcretions into 
queſtion, and the ſacred word they 
handle into contempt, that play with 
words as children do with a feather. 

I have been miſtaken by ſome, 
but however I hope you will always 
think thatI am, 


S7r., 
Tour moſt Humble Servant, 


T.-B, 
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From T. B. 


Da 


LONDON, 


nted by F. Tyler and A. Holt, for Nathanicl 
Brooke, at the ſign of the Angel in Corn- 
bil, near the Royal Exchange. 1672, 


A Lerren, Se. 


Memon 'd Sir, 


Received your fifth Peragraph 

. (as youcall t ) ag ry 
wherein you tell me, that am 
the Authour of a ſcandalous Book : 
and if I had the very next day 
ſent you word back again, that I 
am not the Authour of any ſuch 
Book; I had given you juſt as full 
an anſwer, as-you have given 
reaſons that I am ſo. For that 
oreat ſervice, Sir, that- you have 
done the Church, and are -able ſti]! 
todoe it, I have a very great re- 
ſpect for you: »but I do much 
wonder , that you would not a lit- 
tle defer: calling any Book ſcandalous. 
till you had thought of ſome bet- 
ter 
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ter ways to make it appear ſo: or 
have told me what you meant . by 
ſcandalows. For you know, Sir, the 
word has been taken in ſo 'many 
ſences that there has been a time 
when Almond butter has been coun- 
ted rebellion, minced Pye Tdolatry, 
and if a little #7ne were put there- 
unto, it was as 1ll as worſhipping 
the hoaſt: and to eat Cuſtards with 
ſpoons was abominably ſcandalows, 
but to be engag'd in Sack-poſlett 
up to the eyes, with Ladles, was 
Chriſtian, Orthodox, and Brotherly. 
Therefore when you ſay that that 
Book ts ſcandalons, if you mean that 
it puts men 1n mind of their follies, 
that 1t abates the glory of ſome 
mens preaching, that ſome people 
now are longer making their Ser- 
mons, 1f you mean that ſome dil- 
like it, wiſh that it never had been 
Printed, are very angry, nay are 
ſtaring raving mad; I know then 
that 1t 1s ſo very ſcandaloys , that 
there be thoſe that are lovers of 
themſclves and only of their own 

way, 
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- way, thatata venture they wiſh the 
Author hang'd, a thouſand and a 
thouſand times over. 

But. if you meant any thing more 
by ſeandalons, T wiſh you had made 
it out... For I would not have you 
think, - Sir, that you have, done 
enough towards it, only by ſaying 
( as :you  do') . that 7 am prffed 
up ,i' that if I had, known the mar 
that preached upon, Weep not,,. &Cc: 
F onght to have cryed - That my 
Bosk, . has . given | offence to diverſe 
eminent, grave and Learned en 5 
and is loathſome to all good men. 
That 'Henry . the Eight had like to 
have been in Orders, &c. and that 
you know of Iwo or three Noble 2 mENS 
ſons that ,in former times were in 
Orders, and of # x or ſeven that at 
this preſent are .; and that, an holy 
man in a poor. "Living is in the 
kingdome of Heaven , if there be 
one upon Earth - which (you ſay) 
you believe, becauſe you durſt. un-+ 
dertake to hold this Theſts againſt 
any Feſuit, viz. Status inopis pare» 


ch3 
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thi th Eccleſit Anelicin2, tft pers 
fe@iv» fn ques ea, of; Eec- 
cleſit Romani, BuatT ſuppolt; ' Sir, 
Fheti you delign'd the a Paragraph, 
ind to'calt my Bdok ſcardlalows 3 
you iritended ſome better reaſons; 
if you' hd nor forgot them, But 
t pray { $i, how come you's 
think: that I whs puffed up? I pyo- 
fels; 83+, T don't nd my cohſtitis- 
tron to'be. 2 whit irore ſexnualons 
than formerly 5; My © pulſe' beats 
neither faſter "AG? loftier : the fame 
NN od Till takes' the ftr, I neither 

per, nor cat more; 1 have 
Hot- ah NEE ately exathitd my 
foretdþ'; that poſſibly may be 2 lit- 
tle - Ttarted forth 3 but otherwiſe F 
know of no. alteration In »y 
lf. 

Again, &zr, 'you 4 have tte to 
have ' crjed and pittied hith that 
preached upon, Weep not &c. rather 
than hxye 8&. I pray, Sir, to 
What purpoſe ? that man is quiet 
m his 'grave, and I did it notbe- 
caufe he or his Execttors had e- 
ver 


(TSx J 
ver: affronted:;; of offended: me; 
but becauſe T. knew of -w : better 
tmftznce' tb repreſent the vanity: of 
ſfuch(kind of. Idle foreddingss: and 
to pur an end to! the. extra 

cy : of them. 'I intehded "tor vex 
no iti dow alive! in: the-:whiole 
World! 'nor. to:pleaſe and: delight 
my' fr in - rriumphing//over: the 
impridences of: the dead :' but-yet; 
for all that ; {ome people "axe 're» 
ſolved to think, that Fam Devil 
I know” not how big, However, 
my: Conſcience tells me $; whar 
was 'my- defign-: --ahd I bleſs 'God 
Alrmptity that he pur: 1t mto 
mind; "— thatl was cnabjed to 
nth tt. - ; 
Neither won 1 have you, 83, 
ſo over-confident that that: ſame 
Book you call /cardalous, t5:f0 'ves 
ry offenſive 4nd lot _ to ull good 
men, For I am ſure you: have 
not lately ſpoke with all the good 
en in the Nation : For I knbw 
ſeveral that are not of your 'opini- 


on; and that are very good men _— 
an 
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and for. ought I knoiv,. as good as 
yours: they: being! as eminent for 

learning, for piety. and for ſuffer- 
ing too: and. theti I am ſure, you! 
acknowledge them to be without all 
doubt: good - I fay, I know ſeveral, 
and: ſach who: were. born much a- 
bove fourty years fince, (for if they 
had not;; with ſome;they would not 
be worth ſixpence. a hundred).-that 
at the firſt reading thought: the de- 
ſign tobe honeſt, -and- the Book {ti1] 
to be:uſeful : and if I be puffed up 
with any thing (as you think I amy 
8:r,;) tis not Tleaflure you with any 
zeſt, ftory or gloſs, that you there 
find; but to hear of ſome that are 
throughly convinced that it ts not 
the belt -way to ſpend two days of 
three either 1n dretifng up plain ſence 
and : meaning. with obſcure KRhimes 
and Jzzgles, or with other ſorts of e- 
labarate. uſeleſs fzeries, | 


I ſippoſe, Sir, I am to look up- 
on my ſelf concerned in all your 


fifth Paragraph : But when you tell 
| me 
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tne bf fome perſons of Horokr, that 
have been heretofore, and of 0- 
thers that are now in holy Ordets ; 
I know not how it ſhould come 1n- 
to your mind, to think any thing 
of that againſt me 3 Whoſe great 
deſign it was that there might be ten 
times as many 3 and though you are 
pleaſed to lay, that az holy man in 4 
poor Living is in a Kingdom ; yet T 
hope, Sir, that your intentions of 
augmenting your own Living, tor 
the advantage of your ſucceſiors, 
will not remove you ever a whitthe 
further, from that Kingdom yout 
there mean. . 

If you deſire, Sir, any further ſa- 
tefaction, I muſt refer you to my ſe- 
. cond Letter: which I think 1s plain, 
evento thoſe very men, that would 
not underſtand my firſt z notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe two objeftors that 


now follovy. 


I have nothing more, $2r, but to 
let you know that notwithſtand- 
ing all this, Thavea great eſtcem for 

& You 


Rs . 
you: not only becauſe you dealt 
friendlily with me, but becauſe you 
ought to be eſteem'd by all, as you 
are by | 


Tour Humble Servant 


7. & 
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SER EH DE 


A LertrTes, oc. 


SIR, 


 Lthough for your own con+ 
A venience and ſervice, you 
have. appointed me to be 
young Shimei, Fanatical Skip-Jack , 
Secretary to a Committce of plunder- 
ed pow and Secretary beſides 
fo another company that believe no 
life after this ( which 1s very nigh, 
as bad as the former) yet, for my 
part, I am fully reſolved to ap- 
ply my felf to you, only by the 
way of dear Sir , ſweet Sir, and 
ſometimes. plainly, Sir. For if I 
ſhould goe and call you Giles of 
Tilbury , Philip of Southampton , 
Gabriel of Doncaſter, or the like 3 
your name perhaps all this while 
OQ 3 may 
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may 'be Zoroaſter > Zerubbgbell , 
Boreas or Boquerges, But Jet it be 
what it will,” and live where you 
can, on this fi de or beyond ' Treat : 
nay, live as far as Barwick, upon 
Twede, Sir. ſtil holds good, and 
will find you out there. 2 

And now, Sir, in the firſt place 3 
I muſt return you many thanks, fot 
your extraordinary kindneſs  to- 
'wards me, in reſpe& of ' what [I 
found from your Brother Anſwerer, 
I. $8. For though you * tell me 
( p. 26. ) that he was too civil to 
his old acquaintance, and too free 
and  prodigal in his conceſſions : 
and though by your fiery and fierce 
Latin ( facit indignatio ) you' put 
me into a moſt diſmal fright, 
'and had like to have made me 
Mmiſcarry: Yet I plainly perceive, 
where there is any thing of ſound 
and ſubſtantial tenderneſs at the 
bottom , nature cannot diſlemble 
long, but muſt needs diſcover ſome 
of its ſivcetneſſes, For whereas 


ſevere I. S, coniin'd me wholly 
fa 


ow. 
Fg 
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_ tocracking of Nuts; you are pleaſed, 


Sir, to give me my choice of hap- 
pineſs and imployments. For when 
I am altogether tired and ſcorch'd- 
with chaſing Butterflies, then have I 
your molt gractous leave toretireet- 
ther to my pilling of ſtrawes, or to 
cool my ſelf, and »y chicken broth, 
or tocall in at the Market Crofs, and 
reſt my ſelf in the PiHoryz a very 
laudable place, and allowed of by 
Authority. | = 

And therefare, I ſay, I muſt upon 
all occaſions acknowledge my ſelf 
to be yours, for theſe ad many the 
like affectionate expreſſions, 1n your 
Vindication : which, when :L well 
conſider, are ſo 'very ſweet -and 
engaging , that I muſt need: hold 
my ſelf obliged, - for your fake, at 
any time, either to.skip off a Szeeple, 


.or to makeanend.of that odd. jabb 


of work which! Nicanor: Scleucus 
left nnfiniſhed between the- Exxinc 
and: Caſpian (eas: -( if you:be very 
ſure; that it was Ever begun, for I 
1, 207-09: 0: hab -.,. have 
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have a ſcurvy fellow that doubts 
of it: ) nay, when my hand is in, I 
care not 'a farthing, if I carry on 
that other -aſſy bulineſs in Achaia 3 
for what's maſſineſs to me, when 
there'sa friendin the caſe: Infſhort; 
S$ir,-you cannot eaſily devife-a task, 
to which I ſhall be unwilling, unleſs 
it be toa#ſwer your Book, ' And, as 
to that, : I muſt by all means beg 
your: pardon; being 'not at all in 
the humour, to reply to that which 
was fully cafwerkd; long before it 
was Printed; wiz. in my ſecond 
Letter called Obſervations + upon 
which: you - have ' ſome ſhort - re+ 
fetions! in a "Poſtſcript - - and” if 
you had refledted but a little more, 
I -am/>confident you ' might have 
_ealily perſwaded. your ſelf to have 
burnt your Copy. - For''in all your 
Vindication, it any man, that does 
but. underſtand ſence from -words, 
can ſhew-me but fix :lines'that pre- 
_ tends to- Argument;! or Objection, 
that was not half a year before urged 
by: /. $. and- to which ſome re- 
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ly was not thereupon made 3 then 
will I oblige my ſelf to get all yquy 
Book by heart (which I would not 
do for a ſmall matter ) or be at the 
charge; to procure ſome body to 
turn it into molt ſtately Heroick 
Verle. | 

Now, I do ſuppoſe, it may be 
convement for. you to call this ( as 
you do all that I fay.) a flam, a 
whisker, a Caprice, a piece of ſpight, 
malice, calumny and ſpleen, ' But F 
care not for that : for 1f the ſame 
whole world {to which you 1o of- 
ten appeal ) be not of my opinion, 
Tle give you all my intereſt 1n it, 
for thoſe ſame. three poor pennies , 
which, you know, # the full price 
of my planet. It you pleaſe, Sir, 
we'l try two or three places. My 
friend W. $8. comes forth, and de- 
fires to diſlent. from me, .as to the 
buſineſs of ſchooling.. For ſays he, 
(Pe. 37. ) Though the underſtanding 
that is in wan does indeed early 
diſcover it fjelf , yet memory 1s the 


great ſlorehouſe of underſtanding ; 
| | and 
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and if the memory be fuſficiently ims 
ployed at School, it will lay a good 
forndation for the perfo@ing the un- 
derſlanding afterwards. This was 
7. $. his opinion, and objedion : 
to whom reply'd, your Humble Ser- 
vant W. S. and ſome little more be- 
fides according as: I' was able. I 
know not how long after, out 
comes the Vindicationer , and 
ſpruces up this objection, with ſome 
fine bedeckings, and embelliſh- 
ments, and a needleſs quotation out 
of Plato,” and bruſhes forth, as if he 

| had diſcovereda third 1zdes; fay- 

ing, Every body knows, but the con> . 
temner of the Clergy, that Childrex 
have a moiſt and - ſupple brain , 
like ſoft wax capable of any impreſ- 
ftons,' and that memory is the moſt 
early faculty of the foul, which exerts 

#t ſelf in the very-dawning of feriſe, 

and eogitation , '{ whereupon Platb 
calls it the Mother of the Muſes |) 
and is in its prime'#nd# mervdian vi- 
gonn , before Imizinition or | Phanty, 
| Des 4 winch 
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much leſs underſtanding and Jude: 


ment come perfectly to them. Now, 
Sir , .do yay. think that I am 
ſuch a' fool and owl , as to re- 
ply to any ſich thing as this ? 

ou' tell me that 'a childs brain is 
like ' ſoft wax : and I tell you, 
that if you had put to your ſof# 
wax, plaiſter of Paris, Tuff d paſt, 
Curds and Apple-ſauce, I would not 
have anſwered you one word. 
And what do I care if Plato calls 
memory the Mother of the aids 2 
I have nothing toſay againſt Plato : 
but I have only this to fay, that 
if that be the opinion not only of 
Plato, but of the Brachmans and 
Gymnoſophiſts of India, the Bards 
and Druids of Gaul, the Magi of 
Perſia, the Chaldeans of Babylonia 
and Afſwria , the ma of #gypt, 
and of every one of the Philoſc- 
phers of Greece; TI am fo very bu- 
fie and ſurly at preſent, that I 
will not ſpeak to any ſuch thing. 
Indeed, as to what I ſaid, of mix- 
ing at School! ſome other plea'ant 
- learning 
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learning with Greek and Latin 3 you 
differ a little 1n yoyr accompts. 
For all that . 8. objected was, 
that it is more: proper to learn 
thoſe things which I mentioned af- 
terwards. Byt that you may be 
fure to qut-goe him, and not to 
grant ſo much as he, you are of 
opinion, that to go about to teach 
a lad of twelve years of age a lit- 
tle Arithmetick, or the circles of 
the Globe or the like, it is exxmrer, 
*ts every whit as impoſiible as it was 
for Nero to cut a channel from the 
Ezke Avernus to the mouth of Tiber, 
and to pierce the maſſy Iſthmus iz 
Achaia : or as it: was for Nicanor 
Seleucus to cut the ſtreight betweex 
#he Euxine aud Caſpian ſeas 3 or for 
Cleopatra that, which divided the 
red Sea from Egypt 3 nay, tis not 
only ez5xTxv, but To KeivoTxTa 3 ſuch 
a monſter,as that teeming Africk zever 
brongbt forth the fellow of itzand every 
whit. as ridiculous, as if you put 
Herciles's ſhoes upon a dwarf, or as if 
Lambs could wade,where Elephants are 


forced 
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forced to ſwims, or as if every little Phi- 
liftine, could play at quarter-flaff with 
Goliah's beam. Now, W. $8. did not 
think it thus venigeanably impoſii- 
ble; but only that it was not th 
molt proper time. #1 


' In like manner, there 15 ſome 
little difference between you , a- 
bout your believing that there 
might be a reaſon , why Lawyers 
and Phyſci4rns prove better than 
Dzivines, having the ſame educati- 
on. As for modeſt 7. $. he only 
wonders a little at it, = ſays 
#t 7s very ſtrange if it ſhould be ſo: 
but he 75 = MA all ne 
that might be given : not knows- 
ng but that there might be one 
in FBazko. But when you come to 
conſider of it, half a year after the. 
reaſon was repeated out of my firſt 
letter, you fall on to purpoſe, 
and challenge all the Logicks in 
Exrope- to make it out. I wiſh with 
all my heart, Sir, you had not 
challenged them every one." Fot 

Ile 
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Fle watrant you beſides Burgers dicis 
as, Heereboord, Craceanthorp, and 
Keckermian there be vourty at leaſt, 
The King of Spaiz (to my know- 
ledge) tiasabundance of Logicks, and 
Fle affure you the French Kizg wants 
heither #22, nor Logzeks, Indeed I 
muſt wiſh again , that you had 
thought of ita little better : for this 
fame Europe, Sir, that you fo da- 
ringly challenge, is a very large 
place, and will hold many Zuſbels 
of Logick. For as I find in a 
"= learned Authour 5 Europe 
=7 1g ——M reaches Eaftward as far as 
vey * the A#gean Sea, Helle- 
ſpont, Propontis, nay, as far as your 
very Pontzs Euxinws, and beyond 
and then Southward, Northward, and 
Weſtward, T know not how far. 


'Tmuft confeſs that there be twoor 
three things againſt my Letter, that 
are near upon as #aſſy as the very 
Tthmws it ſelf; that wound me for 
ever, and make me groan again 3 
which were not at all taken notice. 
| of 
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of by . S. but whether he over- 
looked them out of friend{hip , or 
tenderneſs of nature, or weakneſs of 
eyes or underſtanding, I am not able 
toſay; butſureIam heſays not one 
word of them ; The firſt that I took 
notice of is pag: 38. where you are 
very ſevere upon me for maintainin 
that a break-faſt is like a faſt ; a 
that any Text zu the Bible is more like 
an ingenious Piture, than a Break-fa 
is like a faſt 3 and you deſire the World 
to judge, if it be not a very odd ſimili- 
tude, Now. becauſe this is an abſo- 
lutenew objection, wherein my re- 
putation is much concern'd, and a 
matter of fo great moment, that 1t 
is quoted again, as an everlaſting a- 
bufe to me.- therefore I mult anſwer 
as warily and diſtintly as the caſe 
will admit of :. which I ſhall do in 
theſe three following Propoſitions. 
Firſt, I confe(s, - grant, and acknow- 
ledge,that a break-faſt ſtrictly and ſe- 
. yerely taken, 1s not at all like a faſt « 
In the ſecond place I do lay down 
and hold (and reiolve to doit to my 


dying 
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dying day) that a Break-faft may be 
rr oe a faſt 5 provided it be 
an old Parliament one ; for that al- 
ters the cafe very much : for the 
clearing of this, turn to plodding 4- 
riſtotle, de oppoſitis. In tlie laft place 
F do moſt ſtifly maintain,that I never 
faid that a Break-faſt is as dreadful as 
&1 old Parljathent faſt : but Te tell 
you what I faid, that #he repetition 
day for the Grammar is uſually as 
dreadful as an old Parliament faſt - 
and fourteen lines after, I ſaid, (and 
will fay it again for all you) that 7s 
be bound to get two or three hiindred 
Perſes out of Homer for break-faſt, is 
no very pleaſant task. Now I pro- 
feſs 1t was a ſpightful, faratical, skip- 
Zack trick, of mine, that IT did not 
right down ſay, that a break-faſt is 
Like a faſt ; (the two words are but 
fourteen lines diſtant one from the 
other ;) for then you might have en- 
farged the Title of the accuſation, 
that was to be writterf under 
Mme —— The Author of the Con- 
tempt off the Clergy, &c. and that 
=. fates 
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Jaies that a faſt is like a breakfaſt: 

. Another thing that was wholly 
forgotten by 77. S. is that he takes no 
notice at all, how greatly convent- 
ent1t might be, if there were pretty 
ſtore of ſuch as were poor and 7g10- 
rant mixed with the reſt of the Cler- 
£y - for as you, very well obſerve 
Pag. 2I., this makes up the harmony 
of things : for, ſay you, were there 
z0t an Ignoramus or, two amongſt the 
Lawyers, ſome Quacks and Empiricks 
amongſt Phyſicians, ſome Idiots in the 
Schools of Philoſophers, ſome dunces in 
the number of pretended Schollars, and 
ome poor Gentry amongſt the rich;there 
would be no harmony of things 5 not 
any at all, moſt certainly : but all 
the Clergy would beas dull asa bars 
door. Eo ed 

| There is alſo one thing more that 
you urge againſt me, p, 93. that muſt 
go wholly for your own; and it 1s 
this; Suppoſing a Vicar has but a groat 
in the houſe, it is a moſt unimaginable 


; . + + 


* . 


thing, that he ſhould break ſuch an en- 
tire ſumme, and Jpeg his penny. _ 
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I durſt not for my ears, go about to 
make any reply to this : becauſe you 
ſay it is a calumny that has ſo little of 
probability in it, that the Divel him- 
ſelf cannot believe it : and Thaveno 
mind at all to diſpute with him : and 
therefore this muſt be regiſtred and 
allowed of as an unanſwerable ob- 
jection againſt me 3 and wholly of 
our own invention. Te take care 
it ſhall be fil'd amongſt the Gazetts 
and Philoſophical News-books, But 
indeed as to the advantage and con- 
venience of uſing of Latiz in Sermons, 
where no body underſtands it ; I 
muſt needs do W. $8. fo much right, 
as to confeſs, it was not altogether 
forgotten by him 3 but withal it 
muſt never be dented but that the 
four reaſons that you have added, 
have fo very much ſtrengthened and 
advanced that buſineſs.that #.S. can- 
not come in for above a fifth part of 
the glory, For, firſt of all, ſay you, 
Tt may be convenient for the Miniſter, 
fo quote out of the learned, Greek or 
Latin, though no body underſtands 
It, 


_ 
it, to diſtinguiſh himſelf from ſuch 
who preach altogether in Erzgliſh at 
Conventicles. Admirable well con- 
trived ! forif they were diſtinguiſh- 
ed by nothing elfe, but by obſerving 
the Carors and the 4G of Uniformi- 
jy, it would be very hard to know 
one from t'other. Secondly, becanſe 
Authority is a more effefual argument 
ad hominem, than a Demonſtration: 
That muſt needs be, becauſe it 1s fup- 
poſed that theſe ſame homizes do not 
underſtand a word of it; and ſoit 
muſt work moſt wondertally and ef 
fectually. Thirdly, itis very conve« 
nient 3 for,though the people do not un 
derſtand a tittle of it,yet ſo log as they 
underfland more than they can com- 
monly remember, it is well enongh. O 
'tis extraordinary well ! And laſtly, 
becauſe 4 man may ſo preach 172 Ens- 
gliſh, that all people ſhall not under- 
ſtand him 5, (that is, if he gives his 
mind to it,and makes it his buſineſs :) 

or there be 0u5v01T% in a chapter of St; 
Paul read iz Englifh. Is it not great pi- 
ty,that you were not matched to that 
bd lame 
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ſame teeming Africa you ſpeak: of 
what a breed of Reaſoners would the 
World have had? 

Now, would it not make any one 
in the World raving mad, to hear 
ſuch ſtuff as yours boaſted of for 
ſence 2 but for all that, I ſhall take 
up my ſelf according to the Phzloſo. 
phersRule, oz porxeony loa CALSOCTT.. 
0); and not be ſo angry as to anſwer 
your Book. Nay more than that, I 
| Intend to be reconciled to you,. to 

love you, and entertain ſome hopes 
of you, upon condition you'l pro- 
miſe me three or four things, which I 
muſt heartily requeſt of you : and'if 
all the World do not ſay that they 
are very ſeaſonable and proper for 
your Conſtitution, TI'l undertake ne- 
ver to beg any thing again. 

In the. firſt place therefore I do 
moſt earneſtly requeſt of you, that 
you do not for the future print any 
guibbles. Be as merry as you pleaſe, 
and as witty as you can afford ; but 
for one ſo extraordinary full of de- 
monſtration , and fo very well ac. 
| quainted 
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quainted with Erclid, even from a 
ſhoulder of mutton to a diſh of wild 
fowl, forſuch an one to play and tri- 
fle with words will certainly in time 
very much abate your reputation , 
and more than that weaken your ra- 
tional parts. What an eafte matter 
had it been for you, when you were 
ſpeaking of Ezgliſh Diſputations and 
Declamations being uſed in St. Pals 3 
to have ſaid, that it was allowed of 
by the Uſurper, or by Ol:wer the Ty- 
rant £ but you muſt go and ſay 7t 
was connived at by one Tyrannus, but 
you did not mean him in the As. It 
was great pity indeed that you did 
not mean him, becauſe he was dead 
five or ſ1x hundred years before St. 
Pauls was built. In like manner, 
when you tell us, Pag. 75. that zt zs 
ot at all likely that ſtar-board and 
lar-board. &c. ſhould ever come into 4 
Sermon, ſince Pulpits made of Ships 
beaks have been out of faſhion : You 
had better have given any other rea- 
ſon of its being unlikely, than that : 
tor though by chance I take the Jeſt 
& of 
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of it, becauſe I have read Godwir's 
Antiquities : yet how ſhall thoſe poor 
Readers make ſhift to admire you, 
that donot underſtand the full ſfignt- 
fication of Rof#rum, and the Hiſtory 
of Roman Pulpits. 

Tdefirealfo that you would confi der 
that there be ſome Pharnſies which at 
their firſt foundation were very good 
and laudable 3 but when they have 
been torn, and toſſed up and down, 
by every body, for an hundred years 
together,they then become tireſome, 
and degenerate into all the iniquity 
and nauſeouſneſs of a quibble. For 
example; ſuppoſe yon have a mind 
t0 abuſe a man to death, and to tell 
him that he talks like an " Apothecary ; 
doſo; ſpare him not at all, but down 
with him, and make the Rogue ſuffj- 
ciently aſhamed of his folly, and 4- 
pothecaryſhip : but (if you love the 
proſperity of your Family ) I deſire 
by all means, that you do not train 
it in with a Story of Do@or three or 
four lines before ; te]ling him that 
for ſuch a thing to be ſavor ſo is indeed 
the 
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the opinion of one DoFor 5 but what 3 
he ſhould talk all the while like an Apos 
thecarys So to tell a man that heis an 
Hogshead, 1s (earching queltionleſs, 
and goes very deep: but if you put 
empty before it, and tell him that he 
is an empty Hogshead, then I count 
there's little hopes of life : but if he 
chance to find the word Tux within 
five or ſix lines of this abuſe, he pre- 
ſently takes heart thereupon, begins 
to crawl again, and does not care at 
all for dying. 

We muſt alwaies grant, $7r, that it 
was very well done of him, who firſt 
obſerved that where God had bis 
Church, the Divel had his Chappel ; 
and it was pretty well done of him, 
that obſerved the ſame 1n the ſecond 
place; but to go on, andobſerve it 
over, and over.,and over again, with- 
out all doubt, does take very much 
away from the primitive glory of 
your obſervation. And thus Nicho- 
las Nemo, dicbus illis hzs dayes, tobe 
born under a #hreepenny planet, to 
render quantum davis into pure cur- 
F 4 rant 
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rant Engliſh money,to corre@ the defet# 
of nature's pencil, and many ſuch like 
(which you abound with) were que- 
ſtionleſs at firſt very ingenious and 
without all exception; but the je- 
ſtingneſs of them, by too much uſing 
is ſo utterly worn out, that they will 
work no mogre than the powder of 
an old poſt. =—_—. 
But amongſt all quibbles, as you 
defire to flouriſh and be for ever fa- 
mous, be very ſparing of ſuch that 
depend wholly upon the Title and 
outſide of Bogks, viz. 5 ov, Hobbs 
his Creed , the Gentleman's calling, 
Fenoramws, and ſuch like; for they 
Iying very obvious to every ordina- 
' Ty phanſie, you may chance to make 
a jeſt,that has been made an hundred 
times before. Yaou'l find this, I pro- 
miſe you, to'be very good advice, if 
You conſider well of it. : 
* Nowl am, I muſt confeſs, perfect- 
ly. of your mmnd, as to what you 
ſay, p4g-59. concerning the great ad- 
vantages and excellent ufe of quib- 
bles, if handſomly managed, by _— | 
© EY on 
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fon that they are a great promoter of 
health in general, and an eaſfe amulet 
againſt ſome diſtempers that hang a- 
bout ſedentary men in particular 3 that 
they unbend the mind,looſen the diſten- 
ded nerves of the ſoul, and revive its 
drooping ſpirits after a wonderful man< 
ner « Which agrees very well, . with 
what the worthy Author Witts Come 
70n-wealth lays in the firlt part, pag. 
215. concerning Muſick, viz. it is 
the bodies beſt recreation.it overcometh 
the heart, and comforts the mind, it is 
. the Dueen and Miſtreſs of the ſoul, it 
7s the loadſtone of fellowſhip, the chear- 
ful reviver of dulled ſpirits, the ſole de- 
light of dancing, and ſweet-meat of 
ſorrow But let me tell you, that 
neither your ſelf, nor that learned 
Aiithor, have ſpoken half home to 
the buſineſs. Alas! dear Sir, you 
ſpeak but timorouſly and modeſtly ; 
this is nothing to what I can tel] you. 
What think you of him that with- 
out any Vulgar Inſtruments uſed for 
that purpoſe, only by the help of a 
good luſty Joque, and a Tews-trump 
| couched 
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couched a catara# of ſeven years 
ſtanding : and of another who quib- 
bled a Wer of the forehead, as big 
as a Gooſes egg. Great cures upon 
my word! and the greater, becauſe 
theſe ſorts of Medicines work chiefly 
upon the lower parts. You would 
wonder, $7r, to fee what a vaſt quan- 
tity of gravel hath come away upon 
two or three jeſts.It is reported of one 
Harmonides (not your Harmonides 
the Fidler, but another that I have ) 
who having been tortured ſeveral 
. days with the Stoze, and trying ſeve- 
ral Medicines to no purpoſe, was ad- 
viſed at laſt to ſend for ſome inge- 
nious Feſter : no ſooner was the in- 
gentous come into the houſe, but 
preſently the pain much abated,(for 
a jeſs you mult know, if it be ſtrong, 
works at a diſtance as well as the 
 Sympathetick powder, ) and being car- 
ried up into his Bed-chamber, he let 
g0 a pharſie of a good moderate ize, 
( but whether it was quzbble or joque, 
my Authour does not ſay, ) upon 
whichtheſtone preſently turned;and 

adding 
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addiigto that, one alittle ſtronger, 
it was:{oon after voided, Neither is 
this at all unlikely, when we. call 
to mind how plentifully a great Per- 
ſon of 'our own Nation bepiſled his 
breeches, after a long ſtoppage of 
Urine, | meeriy by one jei? of the 
Do@Fors.; when .all his: drags would 
not draw one drop. . But were there 
nothing in all this that tended to the 
commendation of a jeſt, yet certain- 
ly they (from what you ſay Jarevery 
allowable, ſacred and Orthodox ; 
becauſe ( you know.) 8. Johrr wert 
4 Partridge catching when he writ his 
myſterious Revelations, and what is 
more like a Partridge than a quibble'tin 

Feathers £ ; 
Now, I would-not have you think 
me ſo: ſpiteful and.malictous, as to 
ſay, that there is nothing of real wit 
in your Vindication : for let people 
ſay what they will, and carp, and 
catch, and except, and caprice, yet 
they are forced to acknowledge in 
ſpight of malice and calumny, thar 
there are 1n the whole — ; 
our 
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four or five as good, clear, and well 
dreſſed humours, as ever were made : 
and leſt you ſhould think I flatter,Tle 
tell you the very places ; that you 
may know what is approved of, how 
to value your ſelf,] and to do well a- 
gain when occaſion requires. The firſt 
happy thing that 1s:approved of by 
all, 1s your putting in that ſcrap ( as 
you call it ) of the Poet _ 


Quid enim tentare nocebit £ 


And then your ſaying immediately 
_ that you did it on purpoſe, be- 
cauſe you knew it would trouble me 
vilelyz and Ile afſure you it was 
well gheſſed 3 for I hate ſuch a ſcrap 
of Latin, as I do a Viper or Toad : 
and though I made ſhift to take a 
{lumber of ſeven or eight hours that 
night; yet I found that your Poet 
rejounced next morning moſt horrt- 
bly : and Tle aſture you, it coſtme a 
glaſs of agua mirabilis to compound 
with him, to be quiet. The next hu- 
mour that they all grant for _ 
an 
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and very allowable, is your telling 
me that yox had got ground of we , 
more than IT did allow the Vicar for his 
Glebe: It was well obſerved ; for 1 
.do confeſs I do allow him but little. 
The next is ( that isallowed ) your 
calling Cicero's ſon Mark, a codfhead : 
they acknowledge it to be well ſaid, 
and true 3 for the Rogue proved not 
otherwiſe. A fourth is your forget- 
ting the Roman Lady's Bitch's name 
that Theſmopolis had the tuition of : 
theſe are all that I can get to be ge- 
nerally allowed. I have put 1n hard, 
Tle aſſure you in all companies, for 
two or three more: as for example; 
the Papiſt and the Puritan being tyed 
together like Sampſon's Foxes : I liked 
it well enough, and have beſeeched 
them to let it paſs for a phanſte : but 
I could never get the Rogues in a 
good humour to doit. For they ſay, 
that Sampſorrs Foxes have been ſo ve- 
ry long, and ſo very often tied toge- 
ther, that it 1s high time now to part 
them. It may be, becauſe ſomething 
very like it,is to be found ina Printed 

| | Sermon 
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Sernion, which was preached thirty 
cight years agos Itis no flaz, nor 
whisker : 1tis the 43. Page upon the 
right hand. Yours go thus: viz. 
Papift and Puritan like Sampſon's 
Foxes, though looking and running two 
ſeveral wayes, yet are ever Joined toge» 
ther in the tail > my Authour has it 
thus; viz. the Separatifts and the Ro- 
maniſts(there's for your Puritans and 
Papiſts ) conſequently to their other- 
wiſe moſt diſtant principles do fully a- 
gree, like Samplon's Foxes tyed toge- 
ther by the tails, to ſet all on fire, al- 
though their faces look quite contrary 
ways, I phanfied a good while thoſe 
two Stories you tell, pag. 41. how 
that Socrates ( though his Mother 
was a Midwife ) could not make his 
Scollars bring forth any Science, un- 
leſs they had underſtanding to conceive 
# : and that it was ill done of Cicero 
that he did not examine the boy Mark's 
parts before he went to Athens. But, 
| Iprofels, (I know not how ) it came 
at laft into my mind.thatT had learnt 
this atSchool; and looking into my 

: Clerk's 
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Clerk's formule ( out of which Tuſed 
to ſteal my Themes ) upon that cloſe 
and elegant diſcourſe, E quovis ligne 
non fit Mercurizs; there I found 
them both in the very beginning of 
the Speech, viz. Socrates, &c. But 
this I muſt confeſs was Mr. Clerk's 
rudeneſs : forif he had taken care 
( as he ought to have done ). to have 
placed thoſe two hiſtorical obſervati- 
ons, a little deeper into that great 
Controverſie, you might then have 
been ſuppoſed to have fetched them 
from ſome other Arthour, that was 
nearer to the Original. IT have heard 
very often mention made of your 
calling a diſh of wild fowl a Pyramid - 
but whether they approve of it or 
laugh at it, I cannot yet certainly, 
tell : ( when I certainly know, you 
ſhall have an accompt. ) But I muſt 
ſeriouſly tell you that as to the beards 
being made of certain ſhe Aſſes manes, 
I have very little hopes of putting 
that off; (and I am ſomewhat afraid 
that the ſhoulder of Mutton or Trians 
gle, will lie upon my hand;) but you 
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may. b@ſure I'te do my beſt endeay 
vour. Perhaps you may think it 
convenient to Write ſome ſmall 
thing 4nd explain it: but if it ne- 
ver goes off for a phanſie, ſeeing there 
* bethree or four that He/ it ſelf can't 
except againſt, eſpecially that of the 
chafing-diſh being an Hypotheſis,which 
T hadlike to have forgot 3 the truth 
of ttis, it wasa very pretty thought, 
and 1 am confident will alwaies beſo 
accompted. | | t 
Now.I muſt confeſs to you,that this 
ſame phraſe of pretty thought, 1s none 
y.Qwn 3 but ( asI remember ) 
nfome late Play:which I thought 
fit to tell you, that you may be ſure 
of what you ghelſs,#hat I do ſometimes 
borrow, and ( asI am your friend) I 
adviſe you tolearn todo ſo too. For 
rather than I would ſtuff out a Book 
with Lot and Lottery, Churches and 
Chapels, Jachin and Boaz with my 
old fitend Nicholas Nemo, with Pun's 
guibbles and ſmall jeſts a thouſand 
Itimes (aid before, and with all the 
feataeſles that three Languages can 
-” _ afford 
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afford towards a poor fanſe, T would 
adviſe you to take that courſe which 
you think I do, and write farces, far- 
ales, frequent company and ſteal from 
clubs, ranſack, all Romances and Plays, 
teritten before or ſince the King tame 
iz. T would not ſtick at that; I 
would be for heyte teyte, a cock or a 
bull, an horſe-ſhoe ot a mares met ; 1 
would make friends and get to be 
Secretary toſome learned Committee, 
(Boccaline perhaps may ſell you his 
place, for two hundred Gxizeas 5 for 
he hath got ſtock enough to fet up 
for himſelf) and then get by heart 
their dogmes, reſolves and decrees 3; 
nay, rather than fail, I would get a- 
nother to write the Preface, or do a- 
ny ſuch thing : For, upon my word, 
if you. go on thus, you'll be 1m as 
great danger of breaking the neck of 
your parts, as you thing the poor Lads 
to be at School by venturing upon 
any ſolid learning. And as TI would 
requeſt you for the future that you 
would be very careful of breaking 
the neck of your phanſie : ſotake ſome 
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care, I beſeech you, -of zecking your. 
jadgment 5, but above: all things be 
very wary of calling.that Exclid that 
does not conclude at all. It you had 
only ſaid that you would endeavour 
to make ſuch a thing out, or that 
you did not much- ; -—_—_ but that 
youſhould doit,.and. that very, plain 
roo03 people would not then have 
called for their Azle and Compaſſes - 
but to. ſay, that you-would: make it 
out as clear as any Demonſtration in 
Euclid, and moreover to write, quod 
erat demonſtrandun, after ſuch looſe 
and. wide reafonings, that would 
ſcarce hold a Pike of half a-yard long, 
(a Metaphor taken from a-zet, which 
I have ſeenas well as: a £h7p) was ve- 
ry raſhly done. You had much bet- 
ter haveſworn it off, as the Poet did 
his Play - although you had never fo 
little reaſon for it. 

What then belike (ſay you) Igno- 
rance and Poverty muſt be grounds and 
occaſions of contempt in the Clergy. 1 
marry, that's a likely buſineſs indeed ! 
that wes well deviſed by a Skip-jack 
phanſie ! 
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plicnſi e! a moſt excellent Jachin ar 
Z | apair of ſpecial good pillars or 
poles for ar atery caſtle ! but if I do. 
05 rattle down poles and pillars, if 
T do not wholly ſubvert and unhinge 
tbis confident fwaggerer, and venter 
of Paradoxes, if 1 do zot unjachin, 
and unboaz him, before T have done, 
Ple &er renounce Euclid and all pres 

fences to him. Come, Mr. Confident, 
Joitgo and inipudently ſay, that Igno- 
rance 4nd Poverty are cauſes of con- 
fempt. Tpray, by your leave, Sir, how 
then comes it about that Poverty was 
always counted a facred thing, and 
Ignorance the Mother of devotion 
and admrratton ? Syre, you will not 
vextire to ſay that Godlineſs ard de- 
votion are contemptible thines : 
there's one wat for you to crack, T 
think there Lone bru(lf for your poles: 
and it is very ftrange if your caſtle 
does not tumble by and by. Now, Sir, 
for' 4 little of your Skill in Aftronorty, 
fo tight and ſtraighten your poles. 
Toitr bold H potheſis begins fo groan 
already, phe _—_ rt _ unleſs you 
Can 
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can reconcile admiration . and con- 
tempt. Tle teach you to talk at ran» 
dome about things you do not at all 
underſtand.Fle teach you the meaning 
ofSumite materiam veſtram qui ſcribi- 
tis xquam Viribus— I know you don't 
love it, but T le make you eat Latin and 
Greek too, before I have. done with 
you. Do you ſee Mr. Clergy-mender, 
how T have tript up both. your poles 
at -o9r ng but leſt you ſhould ſay 
that this was a ſurprize, or think, that 
T am flinted for demonſtrations 3 Tk 
give you your Jachin and Boaz again < 
but then lookto your ſelf, for now Tle 
take them both away one_ by one, ſo 
fairly, ſo evidently, and (cientifically, 
that pull and hold what you can, you 
ſhall plainly perceive your ſelf a very 
fot, and fool : T ſay look cloſely tot 3 
for T intend to make an home thruſt. 
My demonſtration ſhall go in juſt at 
zour navel, and ſo let out the very guts 
of all your diſcourſe. Ignorance, ſay 
Jon, at random.zs a cauſe of contempt 3 
boldly ſaid for a $kip-jack indeed ! but 
7 pray Mr. Apothecary anſwer me ana 
| FRems 
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then. Is not Magiſtracy 4s well as 
Miniſtery az Ordinance of God ? 
How comes it then about that a T hat- 
cher, ſuppoſe he be but Mayor of a 
Town, although he can neither write 
ror read, ſhall be as much wondred at, 
and admired, be called as often Wor- 
{hipful, be ſtood bare to as much, have 
the Mace carried as dreadfully before 
him, as if he had learning enoueh to be 
Lord Chief Juſtice : and how comes 
zt to paſs that hereditary Kings have 
been honoured and obeyed, that have 
had jo little parts as to be forced to 
diſpatch all things by their Council 3 
and if theſe,though never ſo ignorant, 
are to be honoured 5 are not we bound 
to ſeek out, and elect ſuch; ſuppoſe we 
can tell where to find them © Now you 
had beſt cry for one of your cauſes of 
Contempt 5 do ſo, cry on, I dor't pity 
you at all, and if T thought it would 
vex Jyou.as much (as quid tentare no- 
cebit? ) T would make you hang your 
ſelf. T could carry you i1,to the bow- 
els and ſecrets of former Ages, and 
give you an hiitorical demonſtration. 
Q,3 What 
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What think you of the Roman Curi- 
ones, Augures, Auſpices, Flamines, 
Extiſpices, Pontifices, Sali, Aruſpi- 
ces, Cultuarii, Vidimarn, Capnqg- 
mantes, Diales, and ' Cantharides, 
who have na reaſon to be believed to be 
any great Conjurers 3 and yet it is 
granted by all that the Nivel and they 
together, kept the people iz Juffcient 
aw : but you muſt be for your Altrono- 
my forſooth, and your Atoms : you 
muſt be for your new projets and mo- 
dels, and for your heyte teyt's 5 and 
in the mean time, negle& all ſolid 
Learning, and Godwin's Antiquities, 
But ſay when you have enough, and are 
ſufficiently aſhamed ; for I have a 
whole cloak-bag full of pare Mathe- 
matical ſtuff ſtill. What think you 
of your preſent Popilh Prieſts, that car 
carce tell how to read the Service, and 
zet with 4 little of Joſephs Humm, 
end the Virgin Marys Milk, are very 
well reſpected and 2dmired? Do you 
think they would do half ſo much good, 
and be half ſo much reſpeFed, if. they 


were conſiderable Schollars © T pray 
anſwer 
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anſwer me to that, Mr. Caſtle-keeper- 
But why ſhould T goe about to pour 
forth ſuch Hiſtorical rarities into 
an empty hogs-head ? for although 
he ſhould want parts to perceive the 
violence, and breaking in of a de« 
monſtration, yet his Miſtreſs Expe- 
rience may teach him ſo much , how 
Idle a thing it is to prate of Ignorance 
being a cauſe of Contempt, or of wiſh- 
ing any Clergy-man fbould be more 
learned 5 whereas it is plain that the 
anlarned Weavers and Taylours iz 
the late times, could ſwing the people 
more after them, than we can do 
zow with all our Learning. Populus 
aliquando vult decipiz et f1 ali- 
uando cur non nunc ? And there- 
fore from all this you had much 
eaſon to wonder how egreglioully 
miſtaken the little Hiſtorian was. 
For alas! Ignorance is ſo far from 
expoſing a publick perſon to contempt, 
that ( give him but power and Aus 
thority with it ) his only way and 
meanes to arrive to a great eſteen 
amone ſt the generality of men is to re. 
4 m0unce 
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houneeall learning, and get as much 
Tenorance as poſſible : for the more 
ignorant , the more valued. And 
why ? 1t ſeems ſtrange at firſt: 
but when we hear the reaſon it 
is plain : becauſe the generality 
of mankind are unlearned ' them- 
ſelves. | ood h | 
| And thus,8:r, having demonſtrated 
not only that 7exorance 15full out as 
ſerviceable as learning ( tor to have 
done that would not have argued a- 
nyſuperfluity of perts,)but that of the 
two.it is much to be preferr'd: in the 
next place you ſhew that poverty car- 
ries it at leaſt a length and half before 
convenient maintenance... And why? 
becauſe no wiſe man eſteems things 
by their gaudy outſides, the Horſe 
by his trappings, the Af by his bur- 
den, Becauſe the learned Heathens 
ever deifyed money, and Pythagoras 
recommended golden ' precepts, mot 
gold. Becauſe Lucian ' laſhes the 
blind God of wealth, ' as if he were 
a blind Bear. Becauſe' the Peripa- 
zetical ſummum bonum, whey they 
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bad put money to't, was but a Golden 
Calf. Becauſe Craius 2d Midas were 
but jingling Pack-horſes, But this is 
Heatheniſh proof, now for Divinity. 
For, Was not Chriſt himſelf in a low 
condition © Was not his Jury of life 
and death moſt of them poor £ and 
did not ther foreman of the Fury 
S. Peter ſay, filuer and gold have T 
none © Now from ſuch premiſes as 
theſe would not every novice ( lay 
you ) iz Logich conclude that it were 
better for a Clergyman to have but 
twenty pounds a year and half a 
dozen books, than an hundred and 
a good Library? No; I am confi- 
dent he would not, if he had read 
but two Chapters in Logick - nay, 
it his Tx#tor had only promiſed the 
poor creature a little of that ſame , 
and he ſhould conclude fo, I would 
have him - preſently ſent home, and 
never be ſuffered to conclude a- 
gain, Now, $7r, doe you think 
that I will ſpend any time in ex- 
poling ſuch nonſence as this, which 
1s ſo very plain and palpable that 

| all 
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all the malice in the world can- 
not miſrepreſent or makeit worſe? 
not I, Tle aſſure you. You talk 
ſomewhere of beftowing your 10- 
ther upon me : alas! you don't of- 
fer like a Chapman. For if you ſhould 
fling in your Grandmother, Aunts and 
all your Siſters into the. bargain I 
will not put my ſelf to fo much trou- 
ble. But yetI cannot forbear juſt to 
ſhew what a great _—_— you 
are of your ſecond propoſition, as you 
were of your firſt: which you ſet 
upon þ. Ig. but it pierces not deep 
till p. 24. Andif any one deſires to 
ſee Exclid 1n a nutihel], there he may 
find him. 

The caſe 1s this (or as you are 
pleaſed to read it the ball of con 
tention) Whether there may not 
be here and there a Clergy-1zaz fo 
7enorant, as that it might be wiſh- 
ed, that he were wiſer. For my 

rt I went and gheſs'd at random, 
and thought there might be one or 
ſo: but my adverſary holds and 
maintains, not only that there 1s 
nor 
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not ſo. much as one now in the 
whole Nation 3 but ſhews it to be 
impoſhble that there ever was one, 
or ever. ſhall be one. And for do- 
ing all this he only lays down one 
very {malt requeit, viz. That no 
man can preſent himſelf to a Livizg : 
frow whence it follows as faſt as 
hops, that ſome body elſe muſt doe 
It ( for no man can be himſelf, and 
ſome body elſe with all the little 
thingams about him Secundum idem, 
ad idem, ec. ) It remains therefore 
to be examined, who this ſome 
body'is. And it will be found to 
be either the King himſelf, or ſome 
Nobleman, or Colledge, or Corporati- 
01 or private Gentleman ( for theſe 
are all the ſome-bodies that can be 
thought of ) but it 1s as plain as 
any thing in Exc/id, that it 1s per- 
folly impoſhble that any man un- 
fit or unable ſhould by any of 
theſe means get into a Living, For 
ſuppoſe we try a little and begin at 
the higheſt. will any bedy be ſo 
bold, ſancy and impudent, jo forget- 


ful 
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fall of all allegiance and have ſo lit- 

tle dread of Majeſty, «s to diſho- 

nour the broad Seal, aad beg its 

avonr,, in that wherein he knows 

himſelf unworthy © Ite, procul ite 

profani. Nothing certainly 3s com- 

parable to it, but ſtealing the Crown 

zt ſelf. tn like manner it 3s as un- 

conceivable, that any tan that is not 
fafficiently improved, ſhould procure 

a preſentation from any perſon of 
Honour. For theſe being all Coulins* 
#o the King, whatever inconvenience 

or diſgrace falls here, refleFs at laſt 

#pox the Crown zt ſelf. TI need not 
ſhew how impoſſible it is that either a 

Colledge or Corporation ſhould pre- 
fer an Hocus, when they have their 
choice of ſo many. There is nothing 

therefore now hinders the topping of 
the demonſtration, and for ever con= 
founding all that hold the contrary 

but that ſome Gentlemen poſſibly out 

of fondneſs, kindred, &Cc. ſhould not 

preſent ſuch as they think, fitteſt, but 

thoſe that can beg the handſomett, 


or love an Horle moſt, or play at 
Bowls 
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Bowls or Tables beſt - But he 3s 
not worthy to breath in Engliſh: azr 
that can think ſo meanly of a' true 
Engliſh 22a. But ſuppoſe there ſhould 
be one or ſo that ſhould wholly forget 
himſelf, + and his Nation, ſo much ss 
to enquire into ſome other abilities, 
and diſpoſitions of mind, beſides 
common learning, where 7s that bold 
ſon' of Simon? O that IT could but 
ſet my eyes upon that. Varlet! how 
. would .T tear and. ' confound. that 
Rogues.: Conſcience !. 7d teach hing 
to fall in love with Horſes, Gentle- 
women ,. 4nd to play. at Tables' and 
Bowls! What? , was there never aw 
Horſe izall the Conntry that would 
pleaſe you, but after ſuch great boun- 
ty you muſt get away your Patron's 
Horſe ?. Would n0' pace zor trot ſerve 
you : but Juſt your Tatrons? and was 
there never a Gentlewoman 7x all 
the Nation to inveigle, but you muſt 
put the Houſe into an uproar, and 
fteal away my Ladys, and leave her 
to catch cold, and the ſweet meats 
to grow mouldy, and the morning 
.Broth 
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Broth ether aot half boyl'd; or ao 
rightly ſeaſoned? Ard to ds all 
#his where yos were ſo very #nch ob- 
lig'd, and ſo very civilly uſed £2 
Can't you receive 4 kindueff, and 
them go home and meditate ,, and 
be meek, and thankful, bit you 
maſs grow ſancy and inſolent thereny- 
On , and. challenge your Patron ts 
plajj at Bowls, or Tables, and cheat 
| hint of his pennies 2 So thatit is ve- 
ry plain now -( as' any thing in alt 
Exclid ) that x one ſhould offer five 
hundred pounds for a' berefic'd: Ho- 
5; there 1s not-one to be bonght *- 
for, they are every. one demonſtra- 
ted out of the Kingdow. O: Enclid, 
Endlid ! who would not dye twenty 
deaths: to be a ki but to thy little 
toe? , What a fooliſh and filly. thing: 
is 4ſtronomy! what, a man in- the 
Moon.,, Wil with the wifp, Jack 
with the Eantern? 'tis all a bub- 
ble,. a cheat and impoſture. But 
as. for Fxchd he is ſtout, fincere 
and: folid at the bottom. Brit I 
maft tet you, Sir, that it was a = 

fre 
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tle. too triumphantly done; to defy 
meto pick out ten Clergy-men not fit 
to diſcharge their duty, when you 
had: got ſuch a demonſtration; that 
there could not be fo much as one 
in the whole Nation. It : was ill 
huſbandry in you to ſpend ſo much 
defiance upon.me alone, when your 
reaſons were big enough to have 
challenged the whole world. 


Not leſs admirable and full are 
your Azſwers,. than your demonſtra- 
tions are binding. TI enquire, fup- 
poſe, how thoſe two hundred: 
that uſnally commence ſhall be 
maintain'd or live. Live? 7 anſwer 
( ſay you ) firſt iz: general that they 
do live ſomewhere. For as long as 
we do' not hear that they dye in 
a ditch, or are knocked. on the 
head, or ſtarved ; ſo long we have 
ſufficient reaſon to conclude that 
they are all alive, and exongh 3s 
4s good as a feaſt; and the beſt 
of all can deſire no more than to 
live. But after this general proof of 
their 
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their Metaphyſical exiſtence 5 then 
you ſet upon a more particular re- 
ſolution of the caſe. Two hun- 
dred it ſeems I hold: yearly com- 
mence. Now, ſay you, let ws bring 
things a little to. ſtandard, and. 
but obſerve cloſely how our ſmall 
Conjedurer talks. at random. Firſt 
of all,, lay you, many Gentlemen 
commence, then Lawyers Common and 
\ Civil , then Phyſicians, and then a 
fifth part are preferr d in the Univer- 
ſpty: and if all theſe were deduGed 
out of his two hundred, the remnant 
will not be very great.. Six or ſeven 
ſuppoſe or thereabouts. But how- 
ever, Sr, if you pleaſe well a 
Ittle examine this ſame remnants; a 
fifth part, ſay you, I muſt dedud bee 
cauſe T have ſaid ſo 5 Well :. let that 
goe : I wort repent 5 that's forty. 
Next , the. Common Lawyers are to 
be deducted. Let me ſee. I can- 
not afford above four atthe moſt 5 
for moſt: of them go to the 1ns of 
Courts, before they take any de- 
gree : And I care not much if I al- 

| low 
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tow foi# more for Civil Law, and 
as many for Phyſick,, and then I'te 
give you ſix to commence that intend 
no calling at all ( which is more by 
half than Ineed todo ) and thenout 
of pure love, Fle fling in two more, 
all which. put together make jaſt 
ſixty. Now if theſe ſame ſixty be 
carefully taken out of two hundred 
according to the beſt rules which ei- 
ther Ancient or Modern Arithmeti- 
cians have laid down for this great 
affair 5 Iam cruelly afraid that thete 
will remain ar handred and fourty. 
A jolly company I profeſs for a rem- 
ant But however let thern goe 5 
they 1 make ſhift well enough,ſo long 


as you know a way how to make 
them alt exiſt. 


The next thing that I uſt get 
you to promiſe me 1s, that you 
would not gheſs where men dwe//, 
For 1t 1s nothing to' your pur- 
poſe: and beſides many a phanſie 
and jeſt is loſt if you ſhould chance 
to be miſtaken. I ſhall begleave , 
R: Sir, 
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Sir, to preſs this upon you only 
in two or three inſtances. If you 
remember, $7r, atthe very firſt Page 
of all your Book, you fall into a 
moſt diſmal ſtrong fit, that T. B. and 
R, L. are all one: and that they 
are intended only for blinds, to 
cheat and gull the world. Now TI 
muſt in the firſt place tell you that 
W.S. was the firlt that found out 
this; and therefore you muſt not 
look upon your ſelf as the 4uthour 
of that ſuſpicion 2 only he did 
not make ſo good a guzbbk as you 
did. But to go on. Sir, I pray 
why are you ſo very miſtruſt- 
ful? what? have you beſpoak or 
bought up all the X. Ls 1n the Ne- 
tioz, that you will not let a man 
have one ? or is the family fo very 
ſmall, that amongſt them all, there 
ſhould not be one poor dear R.L.that 
ſhould fall to my ſhare?fear not, 8rz 
for upon my word if you were ac- 
quainted with them, ſo well as I am, 
you would acknowledge the K.Ls to 
be a very large and ſpreading family: 
There's 
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There's a plentiful Bock, of them in 
Middleſex, and ſeveral inother parts 
of the Natzor: And if atttongſ(t all 
theſe thete be but oze, whom it 
1s worth the while to adnfire, to 
obſerve or ſend Letter to; then 
as to your Gyreek, | quibble, of Teog 
ecuTdy you are as utterly undone, as 
ever was Oyſter. Suppoſe you 
had writ by way of a Letter, and 
direted yours to Z.X. do you 
think that I would have ſuſpefted 
your integrity, or intereſt in that 
finall faxzily, and abuſe you with 
the outſide of Artorinss, How do 
IT know what intereſt you may 
have or make. I am confident 
there ts no true gentile Erg/iſh ſpirit, . 
but would have ſcorn'd to have 
done as you did. And then after 
you had abuſed one in Greek, cal- 
ing me 715 EYRE p and Te 55 £@&uTOv, 
your malice muſt hold out to Fatir 
too, £13 neſcit ſumulare neſtit vivere; 
Whereas all the world wilt ſay, that 
know any thing concerning the 
T. Bs, that they are as fa? from 

R 2 flattery 
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flattery- and falſe heartedneſs, as all 
your Greek and Latin that you 
crowd together 1s from any wit. 


It was, Sir, a little more modeſt- 
ly done, what you ſay in the fol- 
lowing page, viz. that I write ſo as 
if I had been Secretary fo ſome Com- 
mittee of plunder d Miniſters in the 
bleſſed times. For you do not ab- 
ſolutely ſay that you ſtood juſt be- 
hind me, when I leaped a yard and 
half to ſnap at the Covenant. Net- 
ther are you certainly ſure that Tam 
an Anabaptiſt, Independent or the 
like: but only that any one may 
gheſle that I am- of ſome Keformads 
Congregation, by my ſtile and canting 
expreſſions, and way of talking : 
which ( lay you) 7s the proper and 
chara@Feriſtical note of a ſeparatiſt. 
Thou art a moſt excellent charaF#e- 
riſtical gheſſer indeed. | I'd have the 
Catholick Church employ you to 
ghefs what the Txrk does really 1n- 
tend in his heart, and how much 
hurt he can poſiibly do to the Chri- 


ſtiax 
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ſtian Religion. You can eaſily do it, 
Sir, by your ſigns and badges, by 
your Charad@eriſts and indications. 
O it is a molt admjrable thing to 
have quick ſenſes, and to be able 
to compare: things, and lay all ends 
together right! and to find out a Se- 
paratiſt only by his whip and ſaddle- 
cloth : and to be ſo tender-noſed as 
to ſmell a Fanratick as far as another 
man ſhall do broild Herrines, or a 
burnt froiſe. But do you hear, S7r; 
have you quite forgot ſince you 
were at my houſe, when Tyranny 
his Sequeſtrators and Troopers carried 
away my Whole Stable of Horſes, 
not leaving me ſo much as old Sor- 
rel to ride on? and do you re- 
member nathing of your coming to 
ſee me when I was kept cloſe Pri- 
ſoner at Baſing-heuſe for carrying a 
Letter privately to his Aajeity £ 
theſe are moſt Chara@eriſtical notes 
of a Separatiſt, I beleech you, dear 
Sir, don't gheſs any more, you had 
better work all out of your own 
phanſie, when you intend to abuſe 
P-: Ine 
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one: and ſay that which ſhall cer- 
tainly and preſently take : and not 
what may poſiibly be a jeſt, it you 
be not miſtaken, or if I pleaſe. You 
know, Sir, you have ordered me to 
be a Do&or : which if I will accept 
of, then to be called Monntebank, 
and Apothecary are great diſcoux 
ragements. But ſuppoſe I am al- 
ready engaged in the Tir-mrines ; or 
am in no haſt of Commencing, then 
when I ſhall be pleaſed to go out 
Do&Gor, yau may polhibly creep out 
for a ſwall wit, | 


Thus, $:r, youtell me (pag. 84.) 
that you have a fine ſtory for me, 
and that you will give me the honour 
fo bear a conſiderable part in it. 
Now, Itell you, thatTI do not in- 
tend to receive any Honour from 
you, nor any diſgrace, nor to be 
concerned in any ſtory that you 
can tell, unleſs you can find out 
where my Baſtards are at Nurſe. 
Can't you live where you liſt, and 
jet me do ſo too? T ſhall not en- 
- > (ne 
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quire after you, Ile aſſure you; nay I 
would not know you, if you ſhould 
lay me down halfaCrown towards it. 
I tell you therefore once again,T don't 
live any where, nor ever intend (as 
far as you ſhall know) to live any 
. Where, but only to exiſt, after that 
manner you provide for the younger 
Clergy. But, ſay you, I muſt needs 
know him, and have him live ſome- 
where, or elſe the beſt ſtory and the 
greateſt piece of wit in my whole 
Book, will be utterly ſpoiled. Well, 
becauſe I am willing to encourage all 
witty attempts though they be never 
ſo {Jender, therefore for once Tle 
hear ſome of your fine ſtory (upon 
condition you l engage never toghels 
again.) 


Belike then in the firſt place 
you give me to underſtand , that 
in your travails you met with a 
certain Covent where there was an 
ancient Pigeon-houſe, but the inhas 
bitants were all fled, The beſt way 
certainly will beto roaſt a Cat, and 

R 4 beſprinkle 
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beſprinkle her with cumming ſeed. 
They fay this will fetch back the 
creatures again preſently , if they 
were not very much offended. And 
thereupon,” $ir, I mentioned the 
buſineſs to the Cat : ( for you 
know Boccaline car make - Cat: to 
ſpeak, ) Pulte, ſaid 7, we have lof 
Pp, | x6 Pigeons = thou knoweſt yp 
well as any manin France that a Co- 
vent without Pigeons is like a Cow 
withour Cymbals 3 and therefore if 
thou wilt reſign up thy ſelf to the 
Spit, and be roaſted for the: bringing 
home of the Pigeons; thy picture ſhall 
be'hung in the Library, thou ſhalt be 
ſhown with the Phaoanix's feathers 
and Remora's finnes, and be conſtantly 
commemorated with the Benefactors, 
Upon which the Cat, firſt kiſſing 
her foot, purr'd, and ſaid, Szr. 7 
mu$t always acknowledge the great 
favours that IT have received from 
this place * for whereas for many 
years T liv'd only npon courſe Mice 
and Ratts; now T have my belly full 
of Triangles, and Pyramids, Globes 
ate. Coo codes 
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2nd Circles :. But as towhat you pro- 
pound concerning my being roaſted, I 
ſt confeſs Tam not altogether free 5 
becauſe Trettember my Grandlire once 
told me that it mas much worſe than a 
fieye and ſciſlars 5 and therefore char- 
ged me, as Tloved mylife, to avoid it 
as the moſt vile of all Conjurations. 
But this, Sir, Dle doif youpleaſes, Tle 
wait upon them, .and let them know 
that if they'l come home again they ſhall 
be wery civilly reſpeFed, have every 
morning a peck, of Peale, and once 4 
week freſh Salt-Peter : But whether 
they'] come or not upon this 1nvita- 
tion, I cannot yet tel]. 

The next piece of honour you do 
me 1s to let me know that there be 
people belonging to this foreſaid 
Covent, that have beards above a cu- 
bit long. Tndecd, Sir, you would 
have added very much to this kind- 
neſs of yours, if you had been pleaſ- 
ed to have diſcovered what cubzt 
you meant 3 for amongſt the Learn- 
ed I find there be fiveſeveral ſorts 
of Cubits : The firſt kind of Cybit 
Es (called 
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called the common) containeth one 
foot and a half, meaſured from the 
ſharp of the elbow to the point of 
the middle finger. The ſecond, 
(the palm cnbit) taketh one handful 
more than the common. The third, 
is called Regizs Cubitus, or the Perſp- 
ar Cubit, which exceedeth the come 
mon Cbit three inches. The fourth, 
is the /acred Eubit, which containeth 
the Common or Vulgar C#bit dou- 
ble, wanting but a quarter or fourth 
part. Laſtly, there is a fifth Cubit, 
called Geometrical, which containeth 
fix common Crbitzs. Now when you 
ſay Above a Cubit 3 if you chance to 
mean this ſame laſt fort of Cubits, 
and withall let but Above figmifie a 
900d way bit, the Story thereby will 
become much the ſtranger, and your 
telling of it the greater favour. But 
then, as to what you tell me, that 
you being invited to Dinner, obſerved 
that every man ſate down where he 
pleaſed, and fell to, where he liked beſt. 
Give me leave, $7r, to tell you, that 


I am afraid that a great part of this 
15 
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is of your own invention: for how 
is it ikely that every man ſhould ſet 
down according to his own mind, be- 
cauſe another might have a mind to 
ſet in the ſame place - and therefore 
ſome of them muſt be diſappointed 3 
unleſs you will grant peretration of 
bodies, which, you know, neither 
YOur » xanegs es nor mine will by 
any means allow: and as to what 
you ſay of every man falling to , 
where he liked beſt, it 1s ſuch a T5 
T2 T9 KeuvoTxTHYy, that I do not intend 
to believe one tittle of it, . till at leaſt 
7 years after the Sea be burnt. What? 
for every one of them to fall to where 
helixed beſt! Credat Fudens Apella 2 
'tis Epicariſme, Sadduciſme, Sorcery, 
Extortion,and I know not how much 
more befides : and indeed it cannot 
poſſibly be leſs; eſpecially, 1t we 
do but conſider, what ſtrange kind 
of 7dolatrous diet theſe Covert Raſcals 
feed upon. They have already cat np 
almoit all the fifteen Books of FEu- 
clid : they make no more of a Penta- 


gon or Pyramid, than a Porter would 
do 
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do of a farthing Cuſtard. And if 
there be not ſome ſtop put to them , ' 
they'l be for freſh paſture ſhortly 3 
and gobble down Archimedes too. 
Nay, T won't truſt them, to ſtick at 
the Polyglott Lexicon it ſelf - There's 
that ſnarling cur, and ſor of a Bitch 
Boccaline, can fſhew them the way; 
his teeth are ready ſet for ſuch a de- 
ſign, and to fall on. if they'l but fol- 
low him : he has made havock of all 
Religion already, and abuſed and dif- 
conraged all witty and ſaving preach- 
' ing. T ſuppoſe next hel be for the 
Word of God it ſelf, and ſet his E- 
leutherians fo eat up the Bible, as well 
as they have done, Euclid 5 if ſome care 
be not taken with him. And then we 
fhall neither have left a Demonſtrati- 
on from the Broad Seal, nor Divine 
| Authority to withſtand and confound 
the wicked. Oh that T had but this 
gurning Rogue Boccaline in an iron 
cheſt ! I'd take down the dramminels 
of his gut, without gooſe greaſe, I'd 
learn him to rail againſt faſts, and to 
feuff his ungodly paurch, with — 
| anc 
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«nd cylinders 3 and to unhinge the 
Government.. O that the High Com- 
miſſion Court world but awake once 
again, and appoint a time and place 
for his ſuffering at the Market croſs ! 
How : many miles would T ride to ſee 
ſuch villany chaſtiſed ® and how many 
Hen's neſts would T examine, to pelt 
his impudent forehead that ſtands be= 
fore, - and to eggitie his ſhe Aſles maze 
that hangs behind 2 But, my dear, my 
duck, my ſweet, my honey : I pri- 
thee, why ſo very fierce and furi- 
ous? You te]l me that you know a 
place where there's a company of 
Phantaſticks, Sotts, Hypocrites, and 
Atheiſts 5 who deſpiſe all the world, 
eat and drink till they car't ſee, abuſe 
all Religion, believe no life but the pre- 
ſent, and that had a good Library of 
Books, but order'd all them to be burnt. 
Now, if you'd have my opinion in 
the caſe, to make up the harmony of 
things, I would have every one of 
them to be hang'd 5 .and, I think, 
that's asfair as any man inthe world 
canſay. 

It 
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ft is very ſtrange to obſerye the 
great difference that is in Climaets. 
It is ſtoried of a certain ſort of peo- 
ple living towards the South, whoſe 
cars are fo very large, that the one 
reaches down to #9:d-legs and attends 
to all that's done below : the other 
ſtands right up into the sky, like a 
large cabbage leaf, and liſtens to all 
that comes from above 5 upon the 
ſame accompt their eyes are accord- 
ingly placed : for they have one juſt 
at the boztoxe of the foot, the other 
is fixed upon the very crown of the 
head : Theſe people are very muctt 
given toſoft tors upon the left foot, 
they never fail of one about the big-- 
neſs of an ordinary Pilhon, which 
they lay under their head in ſtexd of 
x bolſter. They have a great kind- 
neſs for Tripes and Cow-heels : but 
that which they chiefly worſhip is a 
Calfe's gin, ſraffed full of fix penny 
nayls, If any thing offends their 
fromach , they take two or three 
pounds of lead of iron, and wrap- 
ping it upin a hedge-hogs skins, yi 
OW 
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low it whole : the pores of their 
body are very near as large as thoſe 
of a Nutmeg-grater, and ſo they had 
need 3 for they never pf butoace a 
month, and never go t9 ſtool but 
once a quarter 3 and that exacily ups 
on the qguarterday, except it be Leap- 
gear; theſe people, for the moſt part, 
are kind, and obliging ; only they 
have got a ſcurvy cuſtome of pickling 
moſt of their childrex at three years 
of Age: and aftera great froſt, they 
eat them, with guz7powder and ms 
ſtard;, about three months ago, one 
of them was burnt for maintaining 
that an Eele was a living creature. 
The greateſt part of them hold with 
the Balo ſurgians, that the Suz is ons 
ly an Oxe's liver : that the heavens 
turn round upon a farthing candle : 
and that the earth, ſome time or o- 
ther, will take a frolick, and run in- 
tothe ſea 3 and ſo make a huge haity 
pudaen. | 

Now, $:r, I muſt defire of you 
that you would do yourſelfſo much 
right, as to bear a part in this Story. 


$ 
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T hope you'l interpret all candidly : 
there's no foul play at all ; 'tis only 
trick for trith : You may eaſily per- 
ceive where your ſhare lies; asalſo 
in another, which I have out of a ve- 
ry learned Author, ſuch as you 
chiefly trade in. You know, Sr, 
you tel} me. pag. 49. how horribly 
Theſmopolis's beard was abuſed by a 
Roman Ladies bitch, T knowthere 
ts ſome deadly Moral, orother, in- 
tended for me; and therefore F muſt 
deſire you to take this one ?rick, 

more. _ 7 : 
Calliſthenes King of Sicyon, hav 
ing 4 Danghter marriageable, ' com- 
manded that it ſhould be proclaimed 
et the Games of Olympus, that he that 
would be counted 'Calliſthenes's Soz? 
7 Law, ſhould within ſixty days re- 
pair to Sicyon. When many Woers 
had met together , Hippoclides the 
Athenian , Sox of Tiſander, ſeemed 
the fitteſt : but when he had trod the 
Laconick az4 Antick meaſure, and 
had perſonated them with his legs and 
arms, Calliſthenes ſtomaching it, ſaid, 
| O 
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O thor Son of Tiſander ! thou haft 
danced away my daughter. I canndt 
conveniently ſtand to explain 1t, be- 
cauſe I have one thing more to re- 
queſt of you, viz. that you do not 
abſolutely pronounce ſuch things to 
be flams, forgeries and whiskers, 
which for ought you know, may be 
allſolid, and waſſy truths. |! 

I have heard ſome people ſay, that 
you did not write the Preface : but 
do you think I would venture to ſay 
ſo, unleſs I certainly knew it 2 No, [ 
would not doit for my right hand 3 
for though it is ſaid towards the lat- 
ter end of it, that you have. ſome 
charity for T. B. which makes me 
doubt whether it be yours, (you 
having not ſo much for him 1n your 
whole Book, as will lie, upon a 
knifes point :) yet all the beginning 
of it ſmells ſo very rank of your 
own kind of reaſoning, that it can 
ſcarce poſſibly be any bodies elſe 
but your own; unleſs you would 
S1ve one five or ten pieces to imitate 
and labour out ſo much Nonſenſe. 
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I ſay therefore once again, ſuppoſe 
you have a mind to believe that 
ſuch and ſuch things are no where 
to be found, either in prixted Ser- 
71015, nor were ever preached out 
of the Pulpit I adviſe you by all 
means that you do not preſently run 
on, and fay, this 1s a very flamz 
that's a moſt deadly whisker 5 here's 
right down coyning, and forgery 5 
there's hammering and filing in a- 
bundance : but rather put on your 
night-cap, and be very much afraid : 
bind up your head very cloſe, and 
fall to doubting, ſuſpecting, miſtruſt- 
ing as hard as ever you can. But, Þ 
beleech you, go not one inch further, 
til] you have conſidered and faid 
thus to your ſelf. Have Tread all the 
Sermons #hat were ever printed 
fince——£? and do Texadly remember 
every ſentence that is in them 2 was 
there never two men in. England 
preached upon the ſame Text £ and can 
T, Like St. John Baptiſt's head, be at 
all the Pariſhes in the Nation, at the 
lame time 5 and hear all the Sermons 

that 
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that were ever preached ? if FT. B. 
happens to be at St. Antholins upon 4. 
Sunday, muſt the bells be opt, and 
he ot ſuffered to go to Church till 7 
be ſent for from Edingborough : > and 
was there never yet one inthe. world, 
that thought it lawful to alter þis Co- 
py? Theſe and' fauch like things, I 
would have you conſider of; before 
you be ablolute, and percmptory 3 
for upon my word, : if you dio other- 
wiſe, you find a' yery great.incon» 
venience of 1t : for inſtance; you are 
of opinion that no one ever preached 
upon 2,0, after that manner, that 
[ have deſcribed; and why ? be- 
cauſe you heard once a man upon 
that Text, that did not doſo;. but 
only juſt refleted upon the' word 
wee, lignifying erds. Well ; take 
that man to your ſelf; much "good 
may he do you: but now Logick ! 
now WtWheel-barrow / may not I, for 
all that, have another man that did 
infiſt upon it, three .quarters of a 
good ſtatutable Engliſh tour toge- 
ther? You may call it eliding, glance 

S 2 i557 
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ing or refleFing ; I call it preaching, 
I telfl-you I have ſuch an one, and 
will have him in ſpight of your 
teeth; and you ſhall not have one 
bit of him. Netther could I poſfibly 
ever intend to meddle with yours : 
forT verily think I know whom you 
mean 4. and I never heard that in his 
whole life he did ſo much as name 
the word «We, upon any ſuch occa- 
ſion, till a long time after my Letter 
was Printed : and now how canT 
helpit ; if he be offended, or think 
himſelf flandered. So you tell me 
that you know a very worthy Perſor, 
who preaching upon that of $t. Matth. 
Seek ye firſt the Kingdom of God, did 
only obſerve in tranſitu, that Monarchy 
was the beſt Government. It may be 
ſo; 1t was well for him : but for all 
that, I have, Tle affure you, one that 
. was jn no ſuch great haſte at all. I 
perceive, Sir, you are molt wofully 
afraid that I ſhould want vent for 
my Stories : but, I muſt tell you 
plainly and truly, that they ſcram- 


ble for tkem fo faſt that I have not 
half 
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half enough : there be no lefs than 
three ſeveral men that do offer to 
take off that concerning Faith , 
Hope and Charity of my hands : 
but I deſire them to forbear ; for it - 
is already promiſed. Another ſends 
me word from about Epping in Eſſex 
(it is no flam I profeſs) that he'l un- 
dertake for all that buſineſs about 
the Text being like a $#n-Dzal, it 
I'd alter but two or three things z to 
which I anſwered, No; for I had 
not -mine near that place by above 
fourſcore miles : but if he would 
take it altogether, as I found it, he 
ſhould be very welcome : and I have 
one that will engage, think you as 
you wil, not only for flankine, re- 
13ng, intrenching, &c. but. for forty 
more Military terms than I mention- 
ed z and you muſt know that did 
not tell you halt that Aſtronomy 
which I heard tn a Conntrey village 3 
and, fora need, I could tell you the 
relt, and never uſe either forge, file, 
or hammer. And now, me thinks, 
ex pece Hereulew, would do much 

*-4 better 
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better for me than for. you, if you 
had not got it away firſt. Parſor: 
ſlip ftockin, ſay you, quitted the ſtage 
long. ſince : fo he might perhaps 3 
ne; if he did, Fle ſwear he- came 
gain : for the man died buta little 
before Eaſter laſt 5 and the triangular 
heart of man, ſay yon, is as old as 
Pauls : Let it be as old as it will ; 
but, for all that, Tay a pot and a 
cake that Tle ſhew it in a Sermo7 
printed within theſe {even years, and 
bring you at leaſt three or four men 
that have preached it within the 
ſame compaſs of time. I profeſs, 
Sir, you had a great deal better not 
be altogether ſo forward to charge 
people with flams 'and whickers , 
when as the great rappers are wholly 
upon your own fide. I do acknow- 
ledge that I added Silveſtrem 
fenui to quicken a little hic labor hoc 
ops, and per varior. caſys —— Which 
methought went off but heavily a- 
lone 5 and I do ſuppoſe that the 
points of the Comrpaſi arenot in the 
Or iginal 3 and no body but a Child 
could 
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could have thought they had : and I 
care not much 1t I let you know be- 
ſides, that amongſt that which I quo- 
ted, I did miltake one word; and 
if you had buthit on't, then Bocca- 
line had been a Rogne to purpoſe. I 
ſhall not help you in the caſe, make 
it your buſineſs: all that I ſhall ſay 
1s this, that it was fince the Con- 
queſt, 

And thus,S7r,T have given you my 
reaſons why I do not at preſent an- 
{wer your Book: and I delire that 
the ſame may ſerve, why I never in- 
tend to an{werit, nor any ſuch: the 
Preface I mult confeſs, were I not 1n 
great haſt, might deſerve ſome little 
peculiar reſpect, for the ſake of two 
as pretty, pretty objedions as ever WCre 
deviſed, TI ſhall only reverentially 
mention them, .and keep the ſame 
awful diſtance from them, as from 
thereſt of your Book, not daring to 
meddle with ſuch 7zzpreenable picces. 
The firſt horrible abſurdity that 1 
have committed 1s this, viz. That I 
ſhould pretend ( asI do in my Pre- 
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face ) tohavea ſpecial reverence for 
the Clergy of England, and yet go a- 
bout to give reaſons in the Book, 
why ſome of the Clergy are con- 
temned: and beſides ( which is far 
worſe ) ſhould put in the word Cor- 
tempt 1nto the very Title Page, which 
1,I know not how many Leagues oft 
from Reverence. Now, ſay you, let 
all the men in the World make theſe 
faings hang together. Yes : let them 
for I don't intend to try. oh 
' Thenext abſurdity that you catch 
me in 1s this, viz; that I ought not 
to have enquired into whatT did 
becauſe 1t was done either for = 7n- 
formation of my ſelf, or of others : 
F for nd Sto «A 4 door to 
make any eſcape at. )' If of himſelf; 
what need was there of its being Print- 
ed? Could not he have locked up him- 
ſelf cloſe in his Study, and there have 
enlightened and clarified his own un- 
derſtanding ® Or could not he have 
gone into a Grove, 'and there ( for his 
own information ) have ſaid it over 
foftly to himſelf, and come home Ji 
Es Wn = wine 
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with his lips cloſe ſhut ? Tt remains 
therefore, as plain as can be, that he 
amſt needs Print his Letter, that o- 
thers might read it : andif ſo, ther 
would I fain underſtand, whether they 
knew of it before, or not « if they did 
then this is full out as idle and abſurd 
as toinform himelf; and if they did 
ot, then your only deſign muſt be to 
unhinge the Government: for *tis 
juſt like a firework in the powder- 
room 3 it blows upall into confuſion 
and brings in Sedition and Schiſme, 
as thick as Hogs go to Rumford. 

Sir, you mult needs excuſe me, 
that I cannot ſtay to reply to this, 
becauſe: there's a new Brother of 
yours with a deadly hard name, that 
I muſt ſay two or three words to; 
and therefore in great haſt farewel. 
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R.L. is well, and preſents 
his ſervice to you. 
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SIR, 


Ndeiſtinding that you are 
( | very much concern'd for 

my wellfare ( as appears at 
large by ſeveral places in your Let- 
zee) and having not the conveni- 
ence to let you know ſo by the 
Gazette, according as you defired 3 
theſe are only to acquaint you, that 
( thanks be to God ) I amin very 
g00d bodily health at the preſent 
writing hereof, wiſhing that you 
had been as well in your wits , 
when you writ your Book. My 
IVife remembers her love to y”_ 
Anc 
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and thanks you for fending me to 
the Devil. Bette had ſent you a cake, 
but ſhe,poor child! was correpte with 
an ague about the. laſt equinox, 
wherewith ſhe 1s ſo valde dilacerated, 
that ſhe has parum left but skin and 
bones. We durſt not venture upon 
the Jeſuits powder , leſt the Ague 
ſhould have gone out, and the Devil 
and the Pope ſhould have enter in. 
Laſt Market day wheat was three ſhil- 
lings a Bufhel at Exeter. But taſh ; 
not a word of the Captain. Becauſe 
the Dux Cow went a maFkarado laſt 
night, and is not as yet returned. 
Upon the fourth of this Month our 
neighbour Geoffrez*s barn was eclip- 
fed, abowo ad mala. And the night 
before Widdow Wamford was vylpe- 
culated of her brood Gooſe. latet 
aneurs in herba, The Turkie Cock 
grows very melancholy.——-sed 
fartiter occupa portum. Mr. Davis 
does not atall queſtion, but he ſhall 
get a Decree in Channcery. 


You may poſhibly hereupon think , 


Sr, 
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Sr, that I have read your: Book: 
but if you doe, you are much mi- 
ſtaken. For ſo long as I can get 
Tolambus's Hiſtory of auſtard, Fre- 
derigo's devaſtation of Pepper , and 
the Dragoz with cutts 3 Mandringo's 
Piſmires rebuffeted, and retro-con- 
founded, Is qui nil dubitat , or a 
flie-flap againſt the maggot of Here- 
ſie, effloreſcentia floſculorum, or a 
choice colleftion of the elegancies 
of F, Wither's Poems, or the like, I 
do not intend to meddle with it. 
Alas! $:r, Tam fo unlikely to read 
your Book, that I can't get down 
the Title, no more than a duck 
can ſwallow a yok'd Heifer, How 
is it 2 Dieragoniſticon, Or——but 
hold let me ſee—— tuſh 
have a care latet anguis—— not 
A word——oulpes ——tread ſoft- 
ly—there's a Bear—once more— 
On Jeſuits Powder — —SHierago- 
niffticon, Sir, without the Or, 1s 
more than I can digeſt theſe 
twelve months, And whereas you 
ſubſcribe your felt 7, D. you ought 

To 
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to have gone on E.F.G.H.I.K.&c. but 
f pray, Sir, was not Dieragonilſticon 
enough for your Hel:ogabulwsſhip #2 
was not that ſufficiently confoun- 
dative, debellative, and depopula- 
tive? but you niuſt. put 19——or 
Corah's Doom. Tf you had had ſuch 
2 mind to an Or it ſhould have 
been thus. Beroza Almacantherah : 
or. a mouſe-trap to catch Moles. 
Demonico———Di4abolico Sata- 
nico————Trefleamiano : ora certain 
amulet againſt the Devil and fleas: 
Phlogeroſticon———polu teraſtaton-—- 
Boroaſion : or Oliver's Porter got out 
of Bedlanz with his breeches full of 
Bibles, raging againſt the whore of 
Babylor:: 

E tell you once again that I have 
not as yet read your Book, neither 
doe I ever intend to read it. F 
heard ſome people ſay, that have 
ſtag'd it over, that you hold a God, 
the Trinity, Providence, the Divine 
Authority of the Scriptures, the Pro- 
feſtant Religion to be the beſt, ec. 
and hold many of thefe things fo 
= violently, 
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violently , that you prove theny 
twenty or thirty. pages tagether. 
[ have nothing therefore to ſay to 
you, but only to let you, know 
that I firmly believe all thoſe things ; 5 
and I believe beſides ( which is no 
more than the reſt of the world do) 
that you are quite out of your wits, 
and are run away from. your kee- 
pers. And therefore inſtead of read- 
ing your book, . in the firſt place I 
adviſe you to ſhave very. cloſ all 
the hair off your Crown. You 
need not fear tuftning Friar, you 
may lay on an antipapal plaiſter, that 
ſhall certainly ſecure you. Then take 
away. fifty or threeſcore ounces of 
blood, at ſeveral times, according as 
it ſhall be found that you. come to 
yourſelf. If you make uſe of Leeches 
be ſure that they be well cleans'd. 
If you purge, ule very gentle things, 
ſuch as Manna and Syrup of Roles, 
which they give to children and mad 
zten. Till your diſtemper abates , 
avoid all ſtrong meats, T as, : 
hot ſpices, and eſpecially Coffee, for 
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the powder has been ſometimes ob- 
ſerved to ſettle into a Saracens head 
at the bottom of the diſh. And a- 
bove all things have a great care of 
ſtudying, or of writing of Books, till 
your head be better z and of ſleep- 
ing upon your back. For the va- 
pours will be apt to riſe, and you'l 
dream of nothing but 7:vaſtons, in- 
quiſitions,gun-powder plotts, ſpiritual 
Maskarados, Popery and Atheiſme. 
When you have obſerved, $7r, theſe 
directions for a while, and that 
your brain be a little cool'd, I defire 
that you would look over your own 
Pook again : and then I do not que- 
ſtion, but that you'l freely forgive 
not only me, but all the reſt of the 
world that can't read it. ' 
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SIR, | 
AE Ulſt as the foregoing papers were 
] ready for the Preſs, I happen'd 
upon ſeven Sermons of IF. B's 
Printed fince his death. Before 
which, I found ſtanding an_ Epiſtle 
to the Reader from your ſelf; be- 
ginning with a very large and ſolemn 
commendation of the departed D#- 
vines labours, both in Prizt and 
Preaching : that, think T, it 1s not for 
me to help: for ſome people take 
a delight to commend things only 
out of ſpight - But, reading a little 
further, I perceiv'd that, I muſt be 
pull'd in to thruſt forward - I”. B's 
praiſes; or at leaſt to defend his 
writings againlt thoſe, that thought 
| F-3 them 
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them very blameable, and good for 
little. For, fay you, #his Reverend 
Author's labours have already praiſed 
him in the gate, and his name and 
memory will continue like a precious 
ojutment , notwithſtanding the vain 
endeavours of ſome to make both 
himſelf and his writings ridiculous * 
or there's a late Author { meaning 
[ ſuppoſe T. B. ) who ſhewes that 
there's as much folly in the preach- 
ing of the Conformiſts as of W. B. 
and ſuch as are of his way. Now, 
In the firſt place, I muſt defire you 
to unbelieve all that you have ſaid: 
for, this is ta let you know, that 
I was never able to ſhew any ſuch 
thing at all, and that if I ſhould go 
about it, my parts would not hold 
out to do it, 
Some of you I believe, were not 
a little pleaſed with my firſt Letter * 
Taking me for a very hopeful and 
towardly Faratick, ( which I could 
never give my mind to as yet, and 
1 ſuppoſe never ſhall ) and thought 
that my deſligne was to ballance the 
1H pr Hwy 
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3mprudences of ſome of our Clergy, 
againſt the fo//ies and frenzy of your 
partz. . I tell you truly,” 1 did en- 
deavour to relate very freely what 
I found ſober and judicious men to 
blame amongſt ſome of our Preach- 
ers: but when you appoint me to 
make out, that ſuch of our Clergy 
who are too painful in dividing of 
a Text, or too careleſs .in chooſing 
their prefaces, ec. are to be com- 
pared with your people, who are 
not only full out as blameable in 
that very kind, but whoſe whole 
diſcourſes under pretence of inſpi- 
ration and great acquaintance with 
the Scriptures, Ec, ſhall be nothing 
elſe but madneſs and diſtra@ion . 
riſe , cheat , and words; T mult 
then tell you, that you give me a 
task ſo very unreaſonable, as I am 
no ways able to perform it : and 
truly, I am the more unwilling to 
undertake it, becauſe I am much 
diſcouraged by the late writizgs of 
two very learned and Worthy A4- 
thors : viz. the Friendly Debates, 
F--2 _ and 
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and Fccleſp eſia tical Policy. Whom 

you think fit, I perceive, in your 
Epiſtle, to ls paſs for a couple of 

retty; phanfiful and witty men : but 
=o afraid, Sir,” you have to your 
ſhame , ſo far felt the very great 
weight. of their judgements, as well 
as the briskneſs of their phaxſres, that 
you'l ſcarce ever be throughly recon- 
ciled again, either to wit or undere 
ſtanding. 

And truly, no bady need much 
to wonder why you ſhould fear that 
Religion 1t ſelf would be contemn'd 
and ſighted by the praitices of ſuch 
witty mew. For, when you had 
brought . your {elf into notorious 
diſgrace by.going about to reply to 
Bookg, Which neither yoxr ſelf nor 
all your party was able to fay 
word to: then you thought of 4- 
other anſwer - which was, that 
=p would e'en turn Martyr, and 
be perſecuted and ſuffer with Religion 
it ſelf 5 which you now found very 
much to languiſh, being mader idicu- 
Jous and contemptible by thoſe very 

ſarne 
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fime men, that had j»ſty made you Þ. 


Neither again is it at all ſtrange, 
that you ſhould eſteent rhoſe ſame 


Witty mens indeavonrs to be in vain 3 


becauſe one may gheſs at the full 
reach and extent of your Judgement 


by the commendations you give of 


thoſe Sermons, Which though you 
hope (as you ſay) are free from all 
exception , yet he that looks but 
very little into them, will ſoon ſee 
that they are as full of ſlovenly Meta= 
phors, of canting phraſes and nonſen- 
* frcal applications of Scripture, as ever 
any Book was, that IV. B. or any body 
elſe Printed. And becauſe you 
think that WW. B's writings are very 
{ound in themſelves, and only made 
ridiculous by witty men : therefore I 
ſhall only ira»ſcribe ſome few places 
by which it may appear, whether 
there's any need of wzf, to help them 
to be ridiculous, 

In the firſt place I offer to any 
mans Judgment (let him live as far 
off as he will, from the cenſorious 
Church of England, {o he does but 
underitand 
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underſtand ſexce) whether it was 
at all prudent, modeſt, or reveren- 
tial for Y.3B. to ſay, that none but 
God alone can rate off Satan : though 
he explains himſelf, and ſhews 
whence he had the Metaphor 5 as he 
- does, thus : viz. If a great Dog or 
Maſtiff be worrying a Child or a Sheep, 
a Stranger comes and ſtrikes him, and 
calls hin off ,but the Dog takes no notice 
of him, but when. the Maſter comes, 
he rates him off preſently 5 none but 
the Maſter can do it. So here it is, 
wore but God that can rate off Satar 
from worrying the poor drooping ſoul, 
when it is under temptation, none but 
God the Maſter. 

I defire alſo to know by what 
Laws of Rhetorich he tells us, that 
there's a time when God will hew down 
ſinners, and lay them upon the ground 
a drying for bel/ : and that people 
that are upon God's Work miſt not 
pocket up - And many ſuch things 
which would be very harſh and nau- 
ſeous to any perſon of underſtand- 
ing, and make him very Loth to 

rely 
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_ rely ypon ſuch a judgement as yours, 
Neither do I think, that any Bo- 
dy will ſaddainly truſt you again, 
for a recommender of Sermons, when 
he finds ſuch zd4le and extravagant 
cantings; as God's croſſong of hands 
ze our ſalvation, of reading of Gra- 
ces, and gathering up of Evidences. 
Becauſe 'tis ſaid in Scripture that 

the laſk ſhall be firſt, and the fir 
laſt rkecekin: Me IW. B, 197, 
croſſueng of hands in our ſalvation 3 
and God doth croſs hands in the mat- 
ter of our comforts, When Jacob 
blefſed Joſeph's two children he 
croſs his hands : ſo God when he 
comes to comfort does croſs hands, 
We find ſometimes that the greateſt 
ſrnners are converted and ſooneſt com- 
forted : Now what is this but croſſing 
of hands in the matter of our com- 
forts 5 and whence is the free Grace 
of God more abundantly manifeſted 
to the foul, but by this croſſeng of 
hands? A rich man ſhall hardly en- 
ter info the Kingdom of heaven ; and 
what is this but only to ſhew that 
God 
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God doth often croſs hands in the 
matter of our ſalvation. Friends, ſtay 
but a little until the day of Judgment, 
and then you will ſee what creſſung of 
hand there will be, Now when any 
body reads ſuch idle ſtuff as this, I 
pray, Sir, doyou think he need ſend 
for a witty man to make it ridiculous 2 
Neither need the witty 22a be 
ſent for to make him laugh at that 
which 7. B. has concerning peoples 
reading of their Graces, viz. When a 
man is under great temptations, ſor- 
rows, and affiitions, it is a hard thin 
to read his Graces; ſome will ſay 
they cannot read their Graces, they 
lie at the bottom: As to explain it, 
take this plain compariſon : There are 
many Fiſhes in a fiſh-pond, but now 
in rainy and foul weather the fiſh lie 
all at the bottom, and are not to be ſeen; 
but in fair weather the fiſh ſwim and 
are viſible : So if it be foul weather 
upon a Soul, if it be dark and gloomy 
weather, the Soul cannot read his 
Graces; but mow when God ſhines 
upon him, then be is inabled to read 
them 3 
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them yea though his Graces lie at 
the bottom, as TI may ſay, yet the poor 
Soil is able to read them 5 and if it 
beſo, it is no ſmall thing, it. .is no 
ſmall matter to read our Graces, our 
other. Graces, And I believe the 
witty man may {tay at home, ; and 
yet the Work will go on apace. 4+ 
bout gathering up of. Evidences. Ton 
know (lays your Reverend Divine ) 
how it 7s with a Conntrey max that 
makes. hay 5 the hay lies abroad, and 
he ſees @ black cloud a coming, and 
he calls to his men to cock, up, -and 
gather up the hay : Why, look into the 
Nation, and ſee what a cleud is aver 
5, this calls upon the people of. God 
to gather up their Evidences : Here is 
a black cloud over us; O all ye-people 
of God, gather up. your Evidences > 
that is, cock up for Heaven. | 
I am, Sir, inſomewhart morethan 
ordinary haſt, or elſeI would a little 
further endeavour to make _you 
think 1t more convenient to: read 
Books better before you commend 
them, or at leaſt not to challengethe 
orld 
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World to find fault with them. How- 


ever I cannot omit to take notice 
how ſtrong Y. B's parts were to his 
very dying day, at commanding and 
applying of Scripture. h 

I ſuppoſe, &ir, you could not 
but take ſpecial notice of that mel- 
ting obſervation that your friend has 
concerning ' Brotherly love, viz, 
that there are oftimes breakings and 
looſings in the love of the Saints. 
But this is nothing in reſpect of that 


clear Paraphraſe which from hence 


he makes upon that of Sf. Fohr : 4 
zew Commandment I give unto you, 
that you love one another : For lays 
he, * becauſe many times there are 
breakings and looſings in the love of 
Saints, upon this accompt it is, that 
the Commandement of Love is called a 
new Commandement, becauſe it is bro- 
hen ſo often, and ſo often renewed a- 
gain. T would by all means have you 
endeavour to get Mr. Poole to enter 
down this note of your friends.,when 
he comes at S. Johz : for this will cer- 
tainly add very much to the preci- 


onſneſs 
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ouſueſs of his zame and memory. - 
Neither ought he to be forgotten, 
neither I believe will he, for pour- 
ing forth ſuch abundance of Scri-' 
prure Hiſtory upon one Obſervatian, 
which he makes 1n his ſeventh Ser- 
2102, Viz. thoſe that intend to honour 
God muſt go forth and meet Gods, As 
braham a-d Lot intended to honour 
the Angel, and therefore they went 
forth to meet him 5 Joleph world ho- 
zonr his Father Jacob, and therefore 
he- went forth to meet him. Moſes 
would honour his Father Jethro, and 
therefore he went forth to meet bins © 
Abigail would. hozour David , and 
therefore ſhe went forth to meet him: 
Martha would - honour Chriſt, and 
therefore went out to meet him: Cor- 
nelius aud the belzcving Romans, 
would honour Paul, and therefore 
they went forth to meet him. And ſo 
if a man be coming to your houſe, if you 
would honour him , you go forth te 
meet him: Andiſoif aman intend to 
honour God (thereby intending to 
prevent his Judgements) you —_ 
raxc 
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take wp. Jour Cudgel and Gloves,and 
troop aut and meet the Lord. 

. Now,-Sir,/ as Ttold you j juſt now, 
I am. in; haſte 3 -byt. I muſt ſtay-to 


tell you . that as I always "as up- 


on WW... to be very ſickly and cr42y, 
ſo I think. you are' ſtark, mad, for 
being-.an occaſion. that any ſuch Sers 
Maus a5 thee {bould be ſent into'the 
world. 'And yet for all this,..I am 


willing ta extend my- charity as far as 
you dg.yours ; and; to believe that 


W. 8B." 1516 Heaver 3. but not, as-yat 
Imaging,iby vertue of his Preached 


Or Printed. Sermons 3and I alſo: hope | 


that you, may follow him thithers 
but by na -means, becauſe you | have 
beconverided this _ 
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